'YOU  SAVVY 
QUICK, 
SOLDIER!” 


Dad  ought  to  know.  Look  at  the  wall  behind  him. 

Photo  of  Dad,  straight  and  proud  in  old-style  choker- 
collar  blouse,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and  second  "looie's"  gold 
bars.  And  his  decorations— the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Victory  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

"You  savvy  quick,  soldier,”  he  says  to  his  son  as  that 
chip  off  the  old  block  in  the  new  uniform  proffers  Camels. 
"These  were  practically  'regulation’  cigarettes  with  the 
army  men  I knew.  Lots  of  other  things  seem  to  have 
changed,  but  not  a soldier's  'smokin’s.' 


Right!  Today,  and  for  more  than  20  years,  reports  from 
Army  Post  Exchanges  show  that  Camels  are  the  favorite. 
And  in  Navy  canteens,  too.  Camel  is  the  leader. 

Just  seems  that  Camels  click  with  more  people  than  any 
other  cigarette  — whether  they’re  wearing  O.D.,  blues,  or 
civvies.  You'll  savvy,  too  — and  quick  — with  your  first 
puff  of  a slower-burning  Camel  with  its  extra  mildness, 
extra  coolness,  and  extra  flavor,  why  it’s  the  "front-line” 
cigarette  — past,  present,  and  future! 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  MILDNESS.  EXTRA  COOLNESS.  EXTRA  FLAVOR  AND 
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Xless  nicotine 


than  the  average  of  the  4 other  largest-selling  cigarettes  tested — less  than 
any  of  them  — according  to  independent  scientific  tests  oj  the  smoke  itselj 


9 What  cigarette  are  you  smoking  now?  The  odds  are  that  it’s 
one  of  those  included  in  the  famous  "nicotine- in -the-smoke’’ 
laboratory  test.  Camels,  and  four  other  largest-selling  brands, 
were  analyzed  and  compared  , , . over  and  over  again  . , , for 
nicotine  content  in  the  smoke  itself!  And  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  thing  that  interests  you  in  a cigarette  is  the  smoke. 
YES,  SIR,  THE  SMOKE’S  THE  THING!  SMOKE  CAMELS! 

\ A/f  T CIGARETTE  OF 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


BUY  CAMELS  BY  THE  CARTON 
-FOR  CONVENIENCE, 

FOR  ECONOMY 

BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4 other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than 
any  of  them  — Camels  also 
give  you  a smoking  plus 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5 EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 

U.  J.  Heynolds  Tobacco  (’ompany 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


THE  <T7  P- 

J lew 

BY  CHARLES  F.  KSANDA 

Tliorc  is  a trend,  a tremendously 
slow  but  noticeable  movement  in 
periodical  literature  today  that  may 
well  mark  a fundamental  change  in 
American  thinking.  It  is  a slow  change, 
we  would  like  to  say  elevation,  in  the 
content  of  the  stories  that  we  in 
America  are  reading.  It  is  a change 
that  may  be  noticed  from  the  most 
snobbish  literary  magazine  down  to 
the  lowliest  pulp. 

That  change  is  a gradual  tendency 
of  the  slick  magazines  to  stories  of 
the  type  formerly  only  used  by 
literary  magazines,  of  the  pulp  maga- 
zines toward  stories  of  the  type  used 
by  the  slicks.  It  is  a tendency  that 
seems  to  be  even  more  noticeable  In 
college  magazines. 

The  old  “college  comic”  is  dying, 
slowly  but  inevitably.  It  is  being 
replaced  by  a more  balanced  general 
type  of  magazine  with  a much  greater 
interest  value  than  its  black  sheep 
parent  could  ever  have  possessed. 

This  year,  we  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  have  considerably  changed  the 
policy  of  the  magazine,  we  sincerely 
bt'lieve  for  the  better — for  the  better 
not  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view 
so  much  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  enjoyment  of  you,  the  readers. 

In  so  doing  we  believe  we  have  made 
a beginning,  have  set  a wheel  in 
motion  which  if  applied  in  the  right 
direction  may  gather  momentum  until 
it  is  a powerful  force  iii  the  shaping 
of  the  American  mind  and  of  American 
democracy. 

This  change  in  the  type  of  fiction 
read  by  the  people  of  America  may 
not  win  a war  for  us,  but  in  time  it 
may  do  something  vastly  more  im- 
portant. If  our  democracy  is  to 
survive  it  must  do  so  with  a sound 
mind,  one  and  all.  It  must  be  united, 
prepared  to  defend  itself  mentally  as 
well  as  physically. 

A LAST  FEW  WORDS  HOW,  flist  tO  OUr 

staff  this  year,  because  we  sincerely 
{Please  turn  to  page  25) 


Ah,  ivarhler  on  the  ancient  limb. 

Sing  load  with  joy! 

For  yet  again  the  air  is  soft 
And  to  the  world  returns  the  snn. 

Once  more  Old  IT  arrior.  Hark! 

The  birds  are  singing. 

And  vet  no  touch  of  life 
liediTks  yonr  boughs. 

The  years  of  straggle  to  the  sky  are  done. 
Returning  spring  finds  hanging  still 
The  withered  leaves. 

And  from  yonr  rotted  root 
!So  sapling  springs  anew. 

n.  brid(;e 
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along  the  line 


The  tourist  travelling  in  tlie  Ten- 
nessee mountain  eountry  stopped  to 
ask  a native  liis  directions.  The 
mountaineer  was  unable  to  answer  any 
of  the  (juestions  asked,  professing 
never  to  have  heard  of  Knoxville, 
Nashville,  or  the  (ieorgia  line. 

fn  exasperation  the  traveler  asked 
the  old  man  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
(ieorge  Washington.  Receiving  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  the  tourist 


expostulated,  “Well,  my  good  man, 
have  you  ever  heard  of  (Jod.^” 

The  bewhiskered  native’s  counten- 
ance brightened:  ‘Hmmmm,  is  his  last 
name  Damn?" 

• 

A pretty  school  teacher  who  prided 
herself  on  knowing  the  parents  of  all 
her  pupils,  on  the  street  car  one  day- 
said:  “T  haven't  seen  you  in  a long 


time,  i\lr.  Smith."  Then  perceiving 
he  was  a total  stranger,  she  apologized: 
“I  beg  your  pardon;  I thought  you  were 
the  father  of  one  of  my  children.” 


Arriving  at  a strange  hotel,  a fussy 
woman  thought  she’d  better  know" 
where  the  fire  escape  was.  So  she 
started  exploring.  During  her  tour, 
she  opened  a door  and  found  herself 


FAMOUS  FOR 
THOSE  DELICIOUS 

5c 

HAMBURGERS 

Good  Coffee  Pies 


COLLEGE  PARK 

^\ARY  L AN  D 


QUICK.  EFFICIENT, 
COUNTER  AND 
BOOTH  SERVICE 

Soft  Drinks  Pastries 
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in  a badiroorn  (K'cupic'd  by  an  elderly 
"enf  lenian. 

“Oh,  I'ni  sorry!”  she  twittered. 
“I  was  looking  lor  the  fire  escape.” 

Continuing  her  search,  presently 
she  heard  the  pad  of  bare  feet  behind 
her  and  a shout  made  her  turn.  It 
was  the  elderly  man,  clad  in  a bath 
towel. 

“Wait  a minute!”  he  gasped. “Where’s 
the  fire.^” 

• 

An  Englishman  came  back  to  Eng- 
land after  a long  period  in  India. 
Naturally  the  first  place  he  went  was 


to  the  elite  club  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  habitate.  There  he  saw  another 
Englishman  sitting  by  himself  so 
took  it  on  himself  to  get  acquainted, 
doing  up  to  him  he  said,  “Like  to 
join  me  in  a walk.^”  The  response 
was,  “No,  I did  it  once  and  didn’t 
like  it!”  This  rather  floon'd  the 
Englishman,  but  finding  no  one  else 
around  he  approached  the  man  again 
with,  “Like  to  play  some  cards.^” 
Again  the  answer  was,  “No  thanks, 
1 did  it  once  and  didn’t  like  it.” 
Still  finding  no  one  to  join  him  this 
homesick  Britisher  again  went  up  to 
this  individual.  “Would  you  like  to 
join  me  in  a game  of  billiards?”  Again 


the  answer  was,  “No,  but  m\  son  is 
coming  in  and  I'm  sure  he  would  like 
very  much  to.  ” At  this  reply  the  other 
man  looked  at  him  and  cpiietlv  said, 
“Your  only  son,  I {)resume.” 


El  LL  OE  OATS 

Adellxut  lov(‘d  to  go  horseback 
riding.  He  used  to  get  up  every 
morning  at  six  so  that  he  could  get 
in  a nice  gallop  before  his  first  class. 

One  jnorning  while  lu‘  was  out  riding 
and  memorizing  math  formulas  at  the 
same  time,  he  suddenly  lieaid  a voice, 
“And  to  think,  I once  won  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  ” 

Adelbert  looked  all  around,  but  he 
didn’t  see  anyone.  Again  the  voice 
talked,  “My  picture  was  in  every 
paper." 

Adelbert  couldn’t  btdieve  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  horse  was 
talking.  He  looked  around  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  was  watching  him, 
and  then  bent  over  and  whisper(>d  to 
the  horse,  “What  did  you  say?" 

The  horse  repeated,  “1  once  won  the 
Kentucky  Derby.” 

Adelbert  turned  the  hors(“  around 
and  raced  back  to  the  stables.  He 
singled  out  the  groom  and  shouted, 
“Ell  give  you  five  hundn>d  dollars 
for  the  horse  I've  just  ridden.  " 

The  groom  look(‘d  at  Adelbiut. 
“Why  that's  a broken  down  nag,  " he 
said.  “If  you  really  want  him.  >011  can 
have  him  for  seventy-five  dollars." 

“Onlv  seventy-five  dollars,  for  such 
a marvelous  horse,  replied  Adelbert. 
“I'm  sure  he's  worth  at  least  five 
hundred." 

“Say  listen.  " said  the  groom.  “1 
know  that  horse.  He  isn't  worth  Tiiore 
than  seventy-five  dollars.  Don't 
believe  that  story  about  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  He  tells  that  toevervone.  " 

• 

We  always  called  a spade  a spade 
until  we  hit  our  foot  with  one  the 
other  day. 
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FLORIDA’S  NEWEST  — FINEST  & LARGEST 
All-Year  Hotel 


THE  RIVIERA 

Near  Daytona  Beach. 


Ideal  Convention  or  Conference  Headquarters.  Capacity  400. 

The  only  Hotel  Bar  open  all  year  between 
Jacksonville  & Balm  Beach. 

Radio  and  Fan  in  Every  Room.  Golf  Links.  Ai’tesian  Swimming 
Pool  with  Sand  Beach.  Tennis.  Badminton.  Ping  Pong,  Croquet, 
Horseshoe  and  Shuffleboard  Courts.  Ballroom  and  Convention 
Hall  Banquet  Facilities.  Spacious  Gi  ounds. 

COOLEST  SPOT  IN  ALL  FLORIDA.  AT  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
the  trade  WINDS  Where  the  Labrador  (Arctic)  Current 
meets  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  Summer  Bathing  and  Fishing  are 
Superb 

Write  for  Special  Summer  Rates,  April  to  December. 

Hotel  Riviera,  Box  429,  Daytona  Beach.  F'la. 

MOUNTAINEER,  TAR  HEEL  & CRACKER 
VACATION  HEADQUARTERS. 


HIS  MOTHER-IN-LAW 
WAS  PLENTY  SORE- 

hut  he's  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


“WHERE  YA  COIN’  witli  my 
pipe?’’  wailcil  Ili'iiry.  ''To  tlie 
iiiciiicralor  — wlicre  oil  smelly 
thiii{!;s  l)elon^,’’  siiai)i>i(l  iiis 
mollitr  ill  law.  ‘‘That  tobacco  of 
yours  is  imjjossible.” 
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Meetings  are  Frequent  on  the  Hill 


I Ride  on  my  Thumb 

Publications  Potentate—  U.  S.  A Douglass  Wallop 

Joe  Terp’s  Requiem 

So  YOU  Want  to  get  Married? Robert  Wiggins 

More  Spies  than  Enough Depew  and  Keruin 

May  Day,  I’m  Sure Barrimore  X.  Depew 


ONE  WEEK  LATER.  Now  Henry’s 
in  clover.  Even  his  mother-in-law 
treats  him  riirht  since  lie 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER’S  DOC  HOUSE 

Every  week— NBC  Red  Network 
Prizes  for  your  ‘‘Dog  House"  experience 
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am  e <St  tall  WL  thylie 


Come,  stroll  with  me  a paltry  hour, 

My  friend,  come  stroll  uitli  me; 

I^et's  barter  caredom  for  a star 
Above  the  misty  lea. 

The  world  of  fact  is  all  too  real; 

It  haunts  us  nif>ht  and  day. 

And  thou  fill  it  calls  us,  let  us  steal 
With  muffled  step  away. 

The  listless  toil  and  stiflinfi  heat 
That  mark  the  daily  grind. 

The  rush  of  avaricious  feet — 

IT  e'll  leave  it  all  behind. 

Come,  watch  icith  me  the  crimson  tint 
Above  yon  eastern  hill. 

The  air  is  cool,  and  breathes  the  scent 
The  clover  blooms  distil. 

The  dew  is  balm  to  aching  limbs; 

The  day  is  fair  in  birth; 

A bright,  eternal  halo  rims 

The  brow  of  Mother  Earth. 

IT  hy  should  we  trudge  the  common  lanes 
Of  strife  and  grime  and  fear, 

IT  hen  ever  roll  the  dream-built  plains? — 
Utopia  is  near. 

Come,  stroll  with  me,  thou  friend  of  mine. 
Toward  its  castles  fair. 

The  day  is  fine,  so  let's  recline. 

And  make  our  dwelling  there. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 


1214-1220  F Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hurrah  for  Summer — 

Beach  Shop’s  Open! 

Mermaid  Fashions 

BARE  MIDRIFF  BATHING  SUITS 
in  rayon  and  cotton  Lastex  with  front 
skirts.  $2.95 

SARONG  SUITS — in  bright  cotton 
with  swing  skirts,  short  underpanties; 
$2.95 

BALLERINA  SUITS  — gay  cotton 

seersucker  prints.  $2.95 

Royal,  black,  pink,  white,  red.  32-38. 

Sunshine  Sets 

PLAYSUITS  — one-pc.  shirt-’n-shorts 
with  sarong,  tie-front,  buttoned  and 
peasant  skirts  in  ice-thin  rayon  shark- 
skin, flowered  and  striped  cotton 
seersuckers,  cotton  chambrays,  cotton 
shantungs.  Navy,  red,  green,  brown, 
white,  rose,  blue.  12-18.  $2.95 

SPUN  RAYON  STURDIES  — 
tailored  slacks,  pleated  shorts,  shirts, 
pinafores;  dyed  to  make  mix-match 
“live  in”  wardrobes.  Navy,  red,  brown, 
blue,  gold,  pink,  beige.  12-18.  $1.95 
to  $3.95 

These  but  a few  fashion  highlights... 
see  all  of  them. 

Jelleff's  — Budget  Beach  Shop,  Street  Floor 
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ON  THE  HILL 


M ORE  OFTEN  THAN  NOT,  just  all  SOl  tS 
of  meetings  are  going  on  around  The 
Hill.  SGA  meetings,  Diamondback 
Stall'  meetings.  Inter-fraternity  Coun- 
cil meetings,  Hossborough  C.lub  meet- 
ings, meetings  b(‘tween  Dean  Stam[) 
and  .Miss  Johnson,  meetings  of  the 
L'ootball  Coaches  Cnion  A.  C.,  Ter- 
rapin Stalf  meetings  ^^just  most  any 
kind  of  a meeting  anybody  possibly 
could  think  of. 

Some  of  these  meetings  create  deep 
sp<*culation  as  to: 

1 Just  what  is  going  on  around  Our 
Campus. 

2 Just  why  it  is  going  on  as  it  is. 
How  possibly  it  may  even  be 
bettered  in  order  to  make  The 
Campus  a much  more  liveable 
place. 

So  we  decided  to  sit  in  on  some  of 
these  meetings.  We  found  IhcTii 
thought-provoking. 

Especially  so  was  the  Inter-fra- 
ternity Council  meeting  of  a few  weeks 
back.  We  were  there.  And  we  were 
no  little  puzzled  by  the  goings-on. 
Why,  no  sooner  had  the  meeting  been 
called  to  order  than  one  of  the  Council 
fellows  jumped  up  and  screamed, 
“Of  course  you  all  guys  know  that 
our  club  gets  the  presidency  of  this 
damned  council  this  year.” 

Immediately  another  fellow  got  up 
and  said  that  he  just  guessed  that 
the  first  fellow  was  crazier  tlian  hell 
because  everybody  had  agreed  the 
year  before  that  his  club  was  going 
to  get  the  presidency. 

Then  up  popped  another  Greek  to 
say  that  the  only  conclusion  he  could 
possibly  draw  was  that  they  were  both 
crazy  as  hell  because  three  years  ago 
all  the  fellows  had  agreed  that  the 
president  of  the  Council  for  1941  was 
going  to  be  a member  of  his  club. 


“What  the  hell,”  chorused  the  seven 
remaining  councihnen.  Then  in  E fiat 
they  sang, 

“You're  all  wrong,  we  just  know 

Because  to  our  club  the  presidency 
must  go.” 

At  this  point  the  fellows  obviously 
had  reached  an  impasse.  What  to  do 
about  it  they  wondered. 

A couple  of  them  finally  hit  on  the 
idea  of  looking  up  the  (’ouncil  records 
and  finding  out  which  club  had  had 
the  presidency  the  least  number  of 
times.  But  what  was  everybody’s 
chagrin  when  they  fonnd  that  each 


Jud  B(dl,  l)bk.  Kd.,  thunders  through 
the  door.  ‘'HfUtV'  he  screams, 
and  why'  not? 

of  the  fraternities  had  had  the  presi- 
dency three  times!  They  were  tied! 
Now  what  could  they  do? 

It  was  then  that  Jud  Bell  came 
thundering  through  the  door  and 
boomed, 

“The  Diamondback  has  been  ad- 
vocating for  27  years  now  that  you 
all  rotate  the  presidency.  And  why 
not?” 

But  the  fellows  kicked  Jud  out. 
Lfinally  they  found  a solution.  First 
they  cut  a line  in  the  rug  and  then 


“Goon  Lord!”  proclaims  the  President- 
elect. “/  must  he  the  most  popular  fellow 
in  the  liosshorou^h  Club.  " 

passed  out  pennies  to  each  of  the 
fraternity  representatives.  Then  they 
tossed  the  pennies  to  the  line.  The 
Councilman  whose  penny  came  closest 
to  the  line  won  for  his  club  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Inter-fraternity  Council, 
1941-42  variety.  In  the  same  way 
they  awarded  the  other  offices,  vice- 
presidency going  to  the  next  closest 
penny,  secretary  to  the  next,  and 
treasurer  to  the  next. 

Then  the  president-elect  stood  up. 
“I  must  be  the  most  popular  fraternity 
fellow"  in  the  Inter-frat  Council,”  he 
blushed. 

We  prepared  to  leave,  feeling  really 
happy  that  the  Inter-frat  Councihnen 
had  accomplished  what  they  hoped  to 
accomplish  and  what  the  school  had 
hoped  they  would  accomplish,  other- 
wise where  would  Our  Campus  be? 

On  our  way  out  we  heard  the 
six  worst  penny-tossers  mumbling, 
“Wait’ll  next  year,  damn  it.  They 
damn-sight-better  give  our  club  the 
presidency  or  we’ll  probably  (piit  their 
damned  council,  damn  it.” 

Then  of  course  Dean  Stamp  fre- 
quently meets  with  Miss  Johnson. 
But  we  can’t  tell  about  that  because 
Hurnelsine  said  that  Miss  Johnson  has 
been  talked  about  entirely  too  much. 
Already.  Although  we’d  certainly  like 
to. 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  Boss- 
borough  Club  meetings  though.  What 
funny  meetings  they  have!  As  a 
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matter  of  fact  they  have  only  one 
meeting  a year,  wliieli  is  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  oflieers.  We  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  there  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  they  negotiated 
this  interesting  hit  of  work.  This 
meeting  was  surprisingly  like  the 
Inter-frat  Council  meeting,  as  you 


★ 


★ * ★ 

★ 


Inter-frat  Council  Member  Leaves 
Meeting  (icitli  Clavniate) 

will  see.  It  seems  that  each  year  all 
the  fratmen  get  the  idea  that  they’d 
like  to  get  one  of  their  members 
elected  President  of  the  Hossborough 
Club.  So  before  the  meeting  all  the 
fellows  go  around  to  the  dorms  and 
ask  the  poor  kids  who  aren't  (beeks 
or  anything  on  The  Hill  if  they  might 
borrow'  their  Hossborough  Club  tickets 
for  a couple  of  days.  Then  they  pass 
these  tickets  out  to  the  members  of 
their  fraternity.  This  year  was  no 
exception.  Just  why  do  they  do  this, 
you  wonder.  Soon  you’ll  see. 

The  thing  is  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  get  into  the  Hossborough  Club’s 
election  meeting  is  a ticket.  The  fact 
that  you  may  never  have  seen  the 
inside  of  a Hossborough  Club  dance 
makes  no  difference  whatsoever.  If 
you’ve  got  a ticket  you  can  get  in. 
And  if  you  can  get  in,  you  can  vote. 
So  armed  with  their  tickets  the  club- 
men trooped  into  the  meeting  and 
sat  down. 

W’e  w ere  w atching  from  a corner  and 
were  amazed  to  notice  that  every  few 
seconds  one  of  the  Greeks  would  get 
up  and  throw  his  ticket  out  of  the 
window.  Why  in  the  hell,  we  won- 
dered. Then  it  dawned  on  us.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  for  any 


tnitnb(‘r  of  Greeks  to  get  into  the 
election  on  ordy  one  ticket.  In  this 
way  they  got  ever  so  many  more  votes. 
There  really  just  wasn’t  any  counting 
the  mmd)er  of  Greeks  that  came  in 
on  the  same  ticket. 

Finally  they  locked  the  doors  and 
start(>d  the  meeting.  The  election  was 
the  otily  busine.ss  they  had,  and  it 
didn't  take  long.  The  previous  year's 
president  simply  asked  all  the  members 
of  each  fraternity  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  He  counted  the  numb('r  of 
hands  for  each  club.  After  he'd 
linished  he  ask(‘d  the  fraternity  who 
had  the  most  hands  who  their  candi- 
date for  president  was.  Then  they 
proclaimed  this  Greek  the  President 
of  the  Hossborough  Club,  1911-12. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

Then  the  president-elect  stood  up 
and  said,  "Hell,  fellows,  needless  to 


say,  I guess  I must  be  the  most 
pofMilar  fellow  in  the  Ho.ssborough 
Club,  1911-12.’’ 


Lxec.  Council  Clings  I'enacioaslv  To- 
gether. "Faith  have  we"  they  chant, 
"in  Dr.  liyrd." 

We  went  away  thinking  gosh,  no 
wonder  the  poor  non-club  kids  never 
get  anywhere  on  The  Hill. 

{Please  turn  to  page  26) 


"Oh,  that's  Dr.  Marti — he's  a Skepticl  " 


m HILFBREED 

BY  BETTE  HOLT 


The  storekeeper  rattled  some  wrap- 
ping paper  impatiently.  Jack  realized 
that  he’d  better  go. 

“O.K.,  Jake.  How  much  do  I owe 
you?”  When  he  pulled  out  his  roll  of 
bills,  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the 
room  bulged  as  if  they  all  had  goiter. 
After  he  left  the  store,  the  men 
casually  looked  at  one  another  with 
a raised  eyebrow  or  a wink. 


Black  hair  r'RAMEu  the  woman's 
dark,  almost  regular  features.  Her 
high  cheek-bones  especially  showed  her 
Indian  descent.  She  sat  on  the  only 
chair  in  the  store.  Opposite  her  stood 
rough  men,  traders  and  farmers.  When 
Jack  entered  and  saw  the  woman,  he 
noticed  her  quick,  interested  glance. 

“Hello,  fellows.  Where's  the  store- 
keeper?” 

A plain-looking  man  moved  apart 
from  the  group.  “I’m  the  man  you're 
looking  for,  I guess.” 

“I  want  the  regular  supplies  for  a 
two-week’s  stay  at  camp.” 

“O.K.”  The  man  began  stacking  up 
cans,  flour,  and  utensils. 

“I  h — by  the  way,  could  you  ex- 
plain how  to  get  to  Bradley’s  camp?” 
“Sure.  Follow  the  main  road  to 
the  first  dirt  road  on  the  right.  At 
the  end  of  that  road  is  your  camp. 
You  can’t  miss  it.  It’s  the  only  big 
place  around  there.” 

“Thanks.” 

Jack  moved  toward  the  woman 
eyeing  her  brown  face,  high  breasts, 
and  curving  thighs,  revealed  by  cloth- 
ing neither  a dress  nor  a robe.  On 
one  arm  bulged  an  iron  bracelet.  She 
walked  slowly  toward  a far  counter. 
Some  of  the  men  left,  and  Jack  was 
soon  beside  her.  With  a wide  smile, 
she  faced  him,  leaning  back  on  her 
elbows  at  the  counter. 

“Hello,  big  fellow  .” 

“Hi!  I didn’t  believe  there  was  a 
woman  like  you  up  North.  You  must 
be  lonely  w ith  no  decent  men  around.” 
He  answered  her  smile  with  a side- 
ways grin. 

“Oh,  I see  plenty  of  men — .”  She 
looked  at  his  neat  clothes  and  shaved 
face.  “But  not  like  you.” 


* * * 


“Thanks.  Say,  do  you  come  to  the 
store  very  often?” 

“No,  my  family  lives  near  your 
camp.  I’m  there,  usually.  I can’t 
get  away  much,  ‘cause  there’s  plenty 
of  work.”  He  was  astonished  by  her 
obvious  invitation.  His  camp  was 
near  her  home.  It  would  be  easier 
that  way. 

“What  are  you,  anyway?  An 
Indian?” 

“I’m  a breed.  ” 


This  small  settlement  had  possi- 
bilities, he  calculated,  as  he  returned 
to  camp  after  seeing  the  lake  and  the 
heavy  forest.  It  was  stupid  to  waste 
so  much  time.  He  might  as  well  see 


W hen  he  entered  the  door,  Rose,  the 
htdfhreed,  was  ivaiting  for  him.  His 
hand  slipped  cantioiislv  to  the  gun  in 
his  pocket. 
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what  could  be  done  about  starting 
a little  business  on  the  side.  What 
ever  happened  to  the  breed?  As  he 
opened  the  door,  he  heard  a sound. 
Stale  cigarette  smoke  filled  the  room. 
Cautiously  he  walked  across  the  room 
with  one  hand  near  his  coat-pocket. 
The  glow  of  the  cigarette-end  was  all 
that  he  could  see.  When  it  fell,  she 
stamped  it  out  on  the  floor. 

“Hello,  fellow.  I been  waitin’.'' 
“Hi,  tl  lere."  Now  relieved,  he 
advanced  toward  the  couch  where  she 
lay.  Thnming  her  arms  over  her 
head,  she  watched  him  expectantly. 
“Didn't  you  want  me  to  come?  ” 
“Sure.  I thought  you  would.”  He 


sat  down  beside  her  and  suddenly 
bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

“You  better  not  do  that,”  she  said. 

“All  right.  1 caii  wait,  too,  if  that’s 
what  you  want.”  When  he  pressed 
against  her,  she  said  nothing.  Soon 
she  relaxed  and  spoke  softly. 

“You’re  sure  a big  fellow.  What 
d’you  do  when  you’n*  in  the  city?” 
He  thought  of  the  men  and  the  painted, 
ambitious  women  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. If  he’d  been  a little  more 
careful,  he  would’ve  been  with  them 
now,  and  not  getting  excited  over  a 
breed  or  taking  a chance  in  trapping 
for  furs. 

“I’m  in  business  with  a lot  of 
fellows.  It’s  sort  of  undercover  busi- 
ness.” She  had  seen  the  money,  but 
he  gave' her  no  further  explanation. 

“What’s  your  name? ’’ 

“Jack.  ” 

“Mine’s  Hose.  ” He  touched  her 
hair  and  slipped  his  hand  to  her 
throat  and  shoulders. 

“You  can  kiss  me.  Jack.” 

He  did. 

* * * 

The  old  drunk  who  had  put  up  a 
tent  nearby  gave  him  some  prize 

information  about  the  camp’s  site. 

It  wouldn’t  take  more  than  a week 
to  start  traps.  Then  ready  tnoney 
would  be  coming  in,  and  he’d  be 
doing  something  besides  hiding  out 
until  he  could  get  back  to  the  city. 
On  his  return  to  camp.  Jack  .saw  her 
waiting  for  him.  She  was  resting 

against  the  gray  door,  and  her  bril- 
liant clothes  wrapped  about  her  to 
her  ankles.  He  shivered,  partly  from 
desire  and  partly  from  a sense  of 
warning. 

“Hello,  Rose.” 

“Hello,  big;fellow." 

Jack  passed  by  her  into  the  cabin. 
He  fumblingly  located  a tallow  candle 
in  the  table  drawer.  After  lighting  it, 
he  took  out  a cigarette  and  lit  it  with 
the  candle  flame.  He  felt  her  watching 
him.  With  a deliberate,  slow  glide 
Hose  followe'd  him.  He  searched  in 
his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a torn  piece 
of  paper,  pretending  not  to  notice 
her  by  scanning  it  carefully.  The 


woman  became  angry.  Moving  beside 
him,  she  pushed  at  his  arm  so  that 
he  had  to  notice  her. 

“What  do  you  want?  ” he  asked. 

“I  came  to  see  you.”  She  backed 
away  from  him  with  a frown,  while 
he  stufled  the  paper  into  his  pocket 
and  faced  her. 

“YOu  know.  Hose  ain’t  your  sort  of 
name.  You’re  a tiger.” 

She*  hit  at  him,  but  he  caught  her 
wrists  and  then  dragged  her  towards 
him.  With  his  arms  around  her,  he 
kissed  her  half-smiling  lips.  Then, 
fighting  painfully,  she  f)ulled  away 
from  him,  but  he  drew  her  into  his 
arms  again.  As  her  slnuigth  left, 
she  leati(‘d  agaitjst  him. 

“That’s  the  way,  sweetheart.  He 
gentle.  I’m  the  only  man  who  can 
tame  a breed  like  you.”  Hose  lowen‘d 
her  lids  to  watch  the  man  secretly. 
She  knew  how  much  he  wanted  her  - 
for  a while.  His  cruel  strength  at- 
tracted her  involuntarily. 

“Jack,  you  hold  me  too  hard.  I’m 
goin  . ” 

He  let  her  leave.  She’d  come  back 
later,  he  had  no  doubt.  Watching 
her  as  she  walked  down  the  path 
from  the  camp.  Jack  observed  her 
firm,  full  figure.  Hach  step  was  long, 
but  with  an  unnatural  evenness,  as 
if  practised. 

“I  got  to  play  smart  or  she’ll  pull 

a fast  one  some  time.” 

* * * 

Rose  came  again  willingly.  Living 
with  Jack  used  up  her  energy,  but 

(Please  turn  to  /n/gc  19) 


The  stranger  came  to 
the  settlement  mysteri- 
ously, and  left  — even 
more  mysteriously. 
Only  the  halfbreed 
knew  why. 
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ON  MY  THUMB 


The  car  lost  speed  and  stopped.  1 stepped  in,  and  it  moved  forward  again. 
The  driver  spoke  abruptly,  “You’re  the  tliird  person  I’ve  picked  up  today.” 
“Is  tliat  right,”  I asked. 

He  seemed  eager  to  talk. 

“Yes,”  he  continued.  “I’m  a patron  saint  to  hitch-hikers.  You  see,  two 
years  ago  my  son  was  hitch-hiking  near  Richmond  when  a truck  ran  off  the 
road  and  killed  him.  Ever  since  then  I’ve  been  a sucker  for  a hitch-hiker. 
I can’t  help  myself.  I feel  absolutely  compelled  to  get  them  off  the  road.  ” 


The  common  conception  of  hitch- 
hiking is  that  it  is  simply  a means  of 
saving  money  and  gas.  To  me  hitch- 
hiking has  been  much  more  than  that. 
It  has  been  virtually  a hobby  for 
seven  years.  In  that  time  I guess  I 
have  saved  a lot  of  money — and 
doubtless  many  gallons  of  my  father’s 
gas.  But  of  far  greater  value  have 
been  the  experiences  I’ve  had  while 
hitch-hiking  and  the  pleasure  it’s 
given  me.  The  opportunity  that  I’ve 
had  to  talk  to  different  types  of  people 
has  helped  me  gel  a much  clearer 
pecspective  on  human  nature.  And 
the  different  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  me  while  hitch-hiking  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  whenever  1 recall 
them;  furthermore  they  have  given 
me  quite  a conversational  reservoir. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  are  the 
reasons  that  people  have  for  picking 
me  up.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  their 
reasons  I’ve  set  up  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment a classification  of  all  the  drivers 
whom  I’ve  met. 

The  first  group  in  my  classification 
is  the  Ardent  Conversationalist  group. 


These  drivers  pick  up  riders  because 
they  want  somebody  to  talk  to.  They 
enjoy  talking  for  talking’s  sake.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  group  to  ride  with.  Also, 
riding  with  one  of  them  makes  me  feel 
a little  more  at  ease,  more  as  though 
the  favor  weren’t  so  one-sided,  because 
they  obviously  are  very  happy  just 
to  have  somebody  to  talk  to.  For- 
tunately this  group  is  the  most 
numerous  of  all. 

The  members  of  my  second  group 
pick  up  riders  simply  because  it  is 
the  thing  to  do.  They  do  it  auto- 
matically. They  see  a rider  and  think, 
“There’s  a hitch-hiker;  I’ll  pick  him 
up.  Everybody’s  doing  it.”  They 
seem  to  regard  picking  up  riders  their 
social  obligation.  These  riders  are 
definitely  not  interesting  to  talk  to. 
They  seldom  talk.  Preoccupied,  they 
just  drive.  They  occasionally  make 
routine  conversation  but  clearly  are 
getting  no  pleasure  from  it . 

In  my  third  group  are  the  drivers 
who  pick  up  riders  because  they  are 
embarrassed  not  to.  Members  of  this 


group  usually  are  driving  slowly  as 
they  approach  me.  Consecpiently  I 
can  look  at  them  directly  and  catch 
their  eye.  This  seems  to  have  its 
effect.  They  appear  undecided;  they 
slow  up,  then  they  accelerate.  Finally 
they  go  a few  yards  past  me  and  stop. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  my  groups.  Many  drivers 
pick  up  riders  for  very  unorthodox 
reasons.  Among  them  is  the  man 
mentioned  above  who  picked  up  hitch- 
hikers because  his  son  was  killed  while 
hitch-hiking. 

This  is  another  unusual  one — one 
that  made  me  laugh.  A few  weeks 
ago  I was  picked  up  by  a man  who 
drove  a new  1911  yellow  Cadillac 
convertible  sedan.  He  was  very  proud 
of  it;  he’d  had  it  only  a month  he  told 
me.  It  was  a beautiful  car,  an  auto- 
motive Christmas  tree,  hung  with 
every  conceivable  ornament.  At  the 
end  of  my  ride,  the  driver  confided  to 
me  that  the  only  reason  he  picked  up 
riders  was  to  hear  them  admire  his 
car! 

Another  time  I rode  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  advertising  agency. 
When  I got  out  of  the  car  he  surprised 
me  by  handing  me  a list  of  company 
names  and  asking  me  to  check  the 
ones  whose  ads  I had  noticed  on  the 
highway  billboards  during  the  ride. 
He  then  told  me  that  it  was  his  job 
to  ride  around  all  day  picking  up 
hitch-hikers  and  getting  them  to  check 
{Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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1'hat  dirty  .iokk  Noii  couldn'l  find  in  the  Old  Lino  Iasi  rnoiitli 
is  likely  to  be  in  tins  month's  issue.  Hnmmy  is  fione. 

Ilunnny  is  ('arlisle  Hubbard  Hunielsine  wlio,  until  May  15th, 
was  ollieially  Kditor  of  the  liniversity  of  Maryland  I’ublieations. 

Doubtless  no  more  Ilian  ten  peofile  in  the  school  even  knew  that 
Maryland  had  such  a thing  as  an  hMitor  of  Publications.  Kven  so, 
until  May  15th  they  saw  evidence  of  Hummy's  work  almost  daily. 

As  Kditor  of  Publications  llummy  handled  three  jobs.  First, 
he  was  general  adviser  and  problem-solver  for  the  Old  Lino,  Torrnpin, 
and  Diarnondback.  Before  they  could  be  sent  to  press,  ('very  issue 
of  the  three  publications  had  to  have  his  approval.  Furthermore, 
it  was  to  Hummy  that  the  three  ('ditors  invariably  took  their  troubles 
for  ironing-out  purposes. 

His  second  jol)  was  to  compile  the  material  and  make  up  the 
format  for  the  various  sclujol  publi('ations  of  a more  official  nature. 

The  catalogue  and  the  pamphlets  describing  the  University  were 
prepared  under  his  direction;  and  for  anyone  who  still  doesn’t  know, 
it  is  to  his  office  that  you  must  go  in  order  to  get  a new  catalogue. 

In  Capacity  Number  3,  Hummy  was  the  official  representative 
of  the  University  in  its  relations  with  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  When  a newspaper  wanted  information  about  the 
University,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  send  somebody  to  see  Hummy. 
He  was  Maryland’s  news  dispenser. 

But  May  I5th  Hummy  was  called  into  you-know-what — the 
Army.  On  that  date  he  traded  the  title  Editor  of  Publications  for 
a new  one.  He’s  now  First  Lieutenant  Hunielsine  of  the  1321st 
Service  Unit  of  the  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  He  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia. 

We  talked  to  Hummy  a few  days  before  he  left.  "When  they 
wrote  to  tell  me  1 was  to  be  stationed  at  Fort  p]ustis,"  he  grinned, 
lifting  his  six  feet,  one  inch  from  his  chair,  "they  mentioned  that 
it  was  only  seven  miles  above  Virginia  Beach.  I was  bi^ginning 
to  get  almost  enthusiastic  about  it.  When  1 looked  at  a map  of 
\ irginia  a few  days  later  I found  that  they  were  right;  it  uas  seven 
miles  above  Virginia  Beach.  But  what  they’d  negU'ctt'd  to  tell  me 
was  that  it  also  was  almost  50  miles  inland!’’ 

Hummy  is  another  of  Maryland’s  Administration  who  graduati'd 
from  the  University.  He  finished  in  1037.  While  an  undergraduate 
he  was  Editor  of  the  Diarnondback,  a member  of  ATO  Fraternity, 
Editor  of  the  M Book,  a member  of  DDK,  Bepresentative  to  the 
M en’s  League,  President  of  the  Democratic  League,  Captain  in  the 
B.  O.  T.  C.,  and  a member  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon.  He  kept  occupied. 

The  Diarnondback,  Hummy’s  pet  project  as  an  undergraduate, 
evidently  was  much  different  four  years  ago.  "I  util  1038."  he  said, 
"there  were  only  half  as  many  Diamondbacks  in  the  trash  baskets 
as  there  are  now.  Until  then  the  Diarnondback  was  printed  only 
once  a week.  It  came  out  every  .Monday  and  had  from  six  to  eight 
pages. 

"The  year  I was  editor,"  he  ('ontinued,  "we  were  busy  saving 
enough  money  for  the  next  year’s  staff  to  print  two  issues  a week. 
We  ended  the  year  with  a surplus  of  $2,200.  The  next  year  the 
Diarnondback  was  a semi-weekly." 

{Please  lurn  to  pagjo  18) 


By  Dou^lciss  Wallop 

Third  of  a 
Series  of  Articles 
About  Administration  and 
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1 Joe  Terp  represented  $350  wortli  of  dental  advice; 

2 $600  wort  h of  medical  care, 

3 including  a $200  appendectomy  (because  he  ate  too  much  concentrated  food  at  the  dining  hall  and  the  infirmary 
insisted  he  get  sliced) ; and 

4 $3500  worth  of  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland  (including  $100  to  join  Alpha  Blah). 

5 That’s  a lot  of  mazuma. 
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l\evertlu‘less,  wIumi  Jo('  Terp  graduated  in  1910,  lie  had  no  prospeel  of  any  sort  of  v\ork  he  simply  wasn’t  needed,  or 
wanted. 

The  businessmen  didn’t  know  what  could  be  done. 

Joe  Terp’s  old  college  profs  didn’t  know  what  could  be  done. 

The  ministers  didn’t  know  what  could  be  done. 

4’he  politicians  thought  they  knew  what  could  be  done. 

They  warned  against  war — decided  to  draft  the  men. 

“Our  cause  is  just,’’  they  say;  “Ood  will  defend  the  right.” 

And  who  do  you  think  was  drafted  and  is  going  to  fight.  You  spotted  him — 

Joe  Terp. 

The  President  says  we  must  fight  for  our  ideals. 

And  everybody  hurrahs  and  yells.  Nearly  everybody,  except — 

Joe  Terp. 

The  business  men  hurrah.  They  are  selling  to  the  government  low  grade  stuff  thrown  together  for  the  emergency. 
Stocks  are  upped. 

The  college  profs  at  Maryland  cheer,  “This  is  a crusade  for  civilization.  America  is  the  last  stronghold!” 

The  preachers  hurrah,  “(Jod  will  defend  America.” 

The  patriotic  hurrah. 

The  Catholics  and  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  cheer. 

But  Joe  Terp’s  not  hurrahing  or  cheering. 

He  is  a sergeant  (because  he  belonged  to  the  Basic  B.  O.  T.  C.  at  Maryland) — 

Who  doesn’t  know  w hat  to  do. 

He  hollers:  “By  the  right  flank,  march.  Hut,  hut ; hut,  ho,  hut.  Section,  halt.  Left  face.  Order,  arms.  At  ease.” 
But  he  knows  little  about  shooting,  nothing  about  defense. 

He  wears  hastily  thrown  together  uniforms  made  (juickly  for  the  “crisis”. 

Joe  doesn’t  hurrah,  because  he  is  bullied  by  second  lieutenants, 

Captains, 

And  even  Colonels, 

And  by  West  Point  men  who  got  through  in  three  years  instead  of  four  because  of  the  “emergency  ”. 

Joe  has  ptomaine  poison — the  food  is  highly-paid-for  stuff  which  is,  nevertheless,  low  grade — the  cooks  don’t  know 
how  to  cook  on  anything  but  electric  stoves. 

He  fights  mock  battles;  he  uses  a stick  for  a gun,  a model  T for  a tank. 

He’s  too  lousy,  too  impassioned  by  Kd  Wynn  shows,  too  tired — to  hurrah. 

Joe  and  friends  know  nothing  and  are  told  little  about  the  new  guns  arriving. 

One  day  from  a $565,000  new  sling  gun  of  poor  workmanship,  Joe  and  friends  attempt  to  fire  a $15,000  shell. 

The  gun  explodes. 

They  bury  Joe’s  entrails  under  a wooden  cross  with  his  name  misspelled  on  it. 

The  politicians  and  businessmen  and  college  profs  and  ministers  and  generals  drop  around  and  lay  a wreath  of  flowers 
on  Joe  Terp’s  grave  and  make  pretty  speeches. 

But  Joe  can’t  smell  the  flowers  and  can’t  hear  the  pretty  speeches. 

How  about  the  1941  graduate? 

His  fate  will  be  worse. 

He  w ill  fight,  red  soaked  in  slime,  against  other  young  boys. 

Yes,  he  won’t  merely  be  drafted — he’ll  fight. 

And  all  will  hurrah. 

Except  the  1941  graduate — he’ll  become  an  invalid,  or  die. 

1 i 


so  1011  WMT  TO  f.ET  MIRRIED? 


June  is  a month  famous  for 
graduations,  Flag  Day,  and  the  official 
unveiling  of  sununer.  But  its  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  as  a month  just 
teeming  witli  brides  and,  (juite  natu- 
rally, therefore,  with  as  many  wed- 
dings. June  has  been  a month  of 
brides  and  weddings  for  centuries. 

And  this  June  doubtless  will  be  no 
exception.  Possibly  a few  of  Mary- 
land’s graduates  may  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  these  w<‘ddings. 

If  so,  it  really  is  essential  that  they 
know  something  of  tlie  customs  that 
have  made  weddings  what  they  are 
today. 

A wedding  is  really  a mystery,  and 
a cynic  might  add  that  men  do  not 
solve  this  mystery  until  too  late.  It 
may  not  be  important  to  the  par- 
ticipants to  know  why  they  act  as 
they  do  at  weddings,  but  the  sociologist  believes  that  a 
great  aniount  of  man's  cultural  heritage  may  be  dis- 
covered by  tracing  the  origins  of  marriage  customs. 

For  example,  the  ^ an  Courtlands  for  generations  had 
married  in  June — except  for  an  occasional  elopement. 
And  Deborah  Smythe  always  had  a June  wedding.  So 
last  Christmas  when  their  engagement  was  announced 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Deborah  Threepwood- 
Browne-Smythe  and  (iiltedge  \ an  Courtland  III  would 
marry  in  June.  Sally  McBride  and  Timothy  O’Groom 
knew  nothing  of  their  family  history  beyond  their  grand- 
parents, but  they  also  agreed  upon  being  married  in  June. 

Headlines  announced  the  union  of  two  fortunes  in  the 
Smythe-Van  Courtland  w<‘dding;  and  tabloids  compiled 
ligures  on  the  value  of  the  wedding  gifts,  flowers,  and 
(piarts  of  champagne.  The  McBride-O’Groom  wedding 
was  much  simpler,  but  the  difference  was  only  in  size. 
The  ceremonies  were  actually  similar.  Like  most  of  the 
thousands  of  yearly  brides,  however,  neither  Sally  nor 
Deborah  knew  the  real  significance  of  their  wedding 
ceremonies.  Neither  of  them  even  knew  why  they  chose 
June  other  than  “it  was  the  thing  to  do”. 

Such  (piestions,  however,  do  puzzle  the  sociologist. 
And  Sally  and  Deborah  need  not  be  concerned  over  their 


ignorance,  since  antiquarians  them- 
selves disagree  as  to  the  origin  of 
some  marriage  customs.  In  con- 
sidering such  a custom  as  marriage 
in  June  some  authorities  rather  pes- 
simistically maintain  that  in  primitive 
man  as  in  animals  the  mating  urge 
became  pronounced  in  the  late  Spring 
around  the  time  corresponding  to 
June.  The  truth  is  probably  that 
weddings  in  June  were  originally  more 
convenient.  In  the  early  iMiddle  Ages, 
when  agriculture  was  the  chief  in- 
dustry, the  most  convenient  time  for 
such  matters  as  marriage  was  between 
spring  planting  and  summer  cultiva- 
tion. The  month  of  June  came  in 
this  period.  Even  in  American  frontier 
days  June  was  usually  the  earliest 
time  a preacher  could  go  out  on  his 
circuit. 

The  early  agrarian  Middle  Ages  also  introduced  the 
custom  of  using  the  flower  girl  in  the  wedding  procession. 
At  that  time  two  children  preceded  the  bride  to  the  altar 
carrying  sheaves  of  wheat  signifying  fruitfulness  and 
abundant  happiness. 

Van  Courtland  and  O’Groom  both  had  a best  man  at 
their  weddings.  The  “best  man”  was  also  their  best 
friend,  to  whom  they  gave  a small  gift  for  his  services. 
O’Groom  and  Van  Courtland  would  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  were  following  a tradition  variously 
estimated  to  be  from  one  to  ten  thousand  years  old. 

The  custom  of  having  a “best  man”  developed  from 
the  primitive  marriage  by  capture.  Traces  of  this  custom 
in  its  primitive  form  are  to  be  found  today  among  such 
distant  groups  as  the  Tartars  and  certain  of  the  Fiji 
Islanders.  The  would-be  bridegroom  w as  often  prohibited 
by  tabus  to  marry  within  his  tribe.  He  was  forced  to 
seek  his  bride  in  hostile  tribes,  and  a great  amount  of 
honor  accompanied  his  success  in  capturing  a woman. 
It  was  customary  to  bribe  another  warrior  to  cover  the 
groom’s  retreat  with  his  prize. 

The  custom,  however,  was  by  no  means  rare.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  Deutoronomy  XXI,  verses  10-15  contain 
directions  to  the  Hebrews  in  marriage  by  capture.  The 


BY  ROBERT  WIGGINS 


Are  YOU  jAanning  on  getting 
married  this  June?  Even  if 
You're  not,  you  will  some  doY — 
so  You'll  want  to  read  this  and 
find  out  why  they  throw  old  shoes 
and  rice  at  weddings — ivliY  "third 
finger,  left  hand  " — and  the  origin 
of  many  other  wedding  customs. 
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custom  ill  a somewhat  more  refined  form  also  prevailed 
among  the  early  Anglo-Saxons.  The  young  gallant 
stalked  into  the  bride’s  home,  threw  the  kicking  and 
screaming  girl  across  his  shoulder,  and  carried  her  to  his 
own  home.  Of  coursi',  he  had  his  best  man  or  his  comitatus, 
if  he  were  a chief,  to  deal  with  anyone  who  might  object 
to  the  marriage.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
the  best  man  remained  as  an  attendant  during  the  religious 
ceremony. 

Deborah’s  father,  when  he  led  her  to  the  altar  and 
turned  her  over  to  the  groom,  was  reenacting  another 
primitive  custom  of  giving  the  bride  away.  The  primitive 
man  was  not  so  generous  as  Deborah's  father.  Before  he 
gave  the  bride  to  tlie  groom  he  had  received  as  high  a 
price  as  his  daughter  would  fetch  on  the  marriage  market. 
The  price  a girl  was  worth,  of  course, 
varied  with  her  station  and  attractions. 

Among  some  American  Indians  the 
custom  was  not  unknown,  and  ten 
horses  were  considered  a good  price 
for  a wife.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
fairly  common  for  ancient  oriental 
potentates  to  barter  a fortune  for  a 
wife  of  high  rank  or  exceptional 
charms. 

Sometimes  the  bride  herself  received 
the  purchase  price.  The  Greek  his- 
torian Herodotus  tells  of  a custom  he 
observed  in  his  travels  in  Babylon. 

Twice  a year  the  maidens  of  mar- 
riageable age  might  offer  themselves 
at  auction.  The  girls  received  most 
of  tbe  purchase  price,  and  the  rest 
was  given  to  the  girls  who  had  several 
times  unsuccessfully  offered  them- 
selves on  the  auction  block.  Whether 
the  girls  were  desirable  or  not,  they  were  still  taken  care 
of.  Modern  travelers  also  report  that  a form  of  marriage 
by  barter  may  be  encountered  in  such  regions  as  Park 
Avenue  and  Broadway. 

During  the  wedding  ceremony  ^^an  Courtland  mated 
a platinum  band  with  the  diamond  solitaire  on  Deborah’s 
finger.  A simple  gold  band  was  on  tlie  third  finger  of 
Sally’s  left  hand  at  the  end  of  her  ceremony.  The  girls 
were  following  equally  good  wedding  traditions  of  having 
either  elaborate  or  simple  w edding  rings. 

When  the  finger  ring  originated  is  not  known.  All 
that  archeologists  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  rings 
were  among  man’s  first  forms  of  adornment.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  finger  ring  was  used  as  a sign  of  authority, 
but  whether  they  were  used  in  marriage  one  cannot 
say.  The  first  recorded  use  of  finger  rings  in  marriage 
is  to  be  found  in  Egypt.  Inscriptions  from  the  early 
twelfth  dynasty  mention  the  use  of  rings  in  connection 


with  marriage  vows.  In  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  a circle 
represented  infinity  of  time,  'fhe  circular  ring  would 
then  signify  that  marriagi*  was  binding  for  an  eternity. 
Such  a view'  is  not  inconsistent  with  other  findings  in 
which  it  is  found  that  the  dead  only  (onfinue  their  life 
in  some  other  world. 

The  modern  use  of  the  wedding  ring,  however,*jirobably 
dates  from  a fusion  of  the  Hebrew  and  .\nglo-Saxon 
practices  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  fingers  were  unusually  significant. 
Possibly  there  was  some  connection  with  their  belief 
that  the  finger  of  God  signified  his  power.  In  the  cere- 
mony the  groom  placed  a band  around  the  bride’s  finger 
to  denote  her  submission  of  power  to  her  husband. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  {iiirchase  firice  of  a bride 
was  often  so  large  that  the  groom  had 
to  buy  an  option  on  his  bride  in  the 
form  of  a iced  and  pay  the  rest  in 
installments.  Incidentally,  the  very 
name  wedding  dates  from  this  practise. 
The  tied  was  really  a substantial  down 
payment,  and  included  was  half  of  a 
broken  token  or  coin.  The  groom 
kept  the  other  half  of  the  pledge  until 
he  claimed  his  bride  at  the  w-cr/ding. 

Brides  are  often  told  that  the  reason 
they  wear  their  ring  on  tlie  third 
finger  left  hand  is  that  the  (ireeks 
believed  a vein  ran  directly  from  that 
finger  to  the  heart.  Such  an  answer 
may  satisfy  the  sentimental  bride, 
but  the  antiquarian  can  find  no  proof 
for  this  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors also  originated  this  custom. 
It  was  customary  for  the  groom  to 
take  his  bride  “for  fairer  or  fouler”  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  As  he  recited,  “The  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  he  placed  the  ring  upon  the  first,  second, 
and  finally  the  third  finger. 

The  pretty  custom  of  the  bride  w earing  a veil  is  almost 
universal  in  Christian  marriage  ceremonies,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  baflling  of  marriage  customs.  There 
are  many  conflicting  theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
bridal  veils.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  veil  was  a 
sign  of  woman’s  submission,  while  ecpially  good  au- 
thorities maintain  that  the  veil  was  a sign  of  freedom. 
The  theory  in  vogue  at  the  moment  identifies  the  veil 
with  the  hair.  Brides  of  Germanic  tribes  went  to  their 
weddings  with  their  long  hair  loose.  At  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  their  hair  was  cut  and  bound  up.  The 
custom  prevailed  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  when  long  tresses  were  replaced  by  the  veil.  At 
first,  cutting  the  hair  symbolized  the  bride’s  loss  of  freedom 
{Please  turn  to  page  24) 
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One  day  who  should  be  sitting  in  iny 
office  but  my  secretary  and  I,  taking 
and  giving  dictation  respectively  when 
I received  a telegram  from  Balkovitch 
on  the  Square,  which  is  located  some- 
where in  central  Europe  and  just  a 
little  bit  south  of  North  Carolina,  as 
they  say.  It  read: 

WE  ARE  DEEPLY  IN  TROUBLE 
STOP  WE  ARE  TROUBLED  STOP 
BY  SPIES  STOP  ESPECIALLY 
BLONDE  ONES  STOP  WE  NEED 
YOUR  ASSISTANCE  STOP  SO 
DOES  THE  BLONDE  STOP 
PLEASE  ADVISE  STOP  WE  THE 
PEOPLE  STOP 

In  a nifty  jilfy  I packed  my  bag, 
told  her  good-by  and  boarded  the 
China  Clipper. 

“Moo  yun  fung  allee  same  lich 
dilection  please?"  said  the  pilot,  add- 
ing, “or  just  where  the  hell?” 

“You’d  be  a real  China  Clipper, 
I’m  sure,  if  you  had  a pair  of  scissors,” 
I screamed,  all  the  while  laughing 
uproariously. 

“Clunky  poo,”  muttered  the  chink, 
absently  doing  a ground  loop  with  the 
Clipper,  then  suddenly  nosing  up  into 
the  stratosphere,  “Me  think  you  allee 
same  lost  all  your  marbles,”  continuing 
after  a brief  pause  for  station  identi- 


Candid  snapshot  of  the  author 
{with  uniform) 


MORE  SPIES  THAN 

OR  CRIME  DOESN’T  PAY,  SO  LIVE  IN  BALKOV 


fication,  “your  cookies  allee  same  too. 
I’m  sure.” 

The  Pilot  crashed  the  Clipper  in 
the  midst  of  the  Balkovitch  forest, 
cackling  fiendishly,  “Fu  Manchu  will 
kill  you  all,  fools!  Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.” 
And  that  was  the  first  inkling  I really 
had  that  all  might  possibly  be  not 
just  as  it  should. 


The  general  laughed  and  the  ice  was 
broken,  so  not  having  anything  else 
to  do  with  it  we  made  cocktails.  And 
pretty  soon  damned  if  we  weren’t 
looping. 

“1  feel,”  I remarked,  “as  if  1 were 
back  in  that  China  Clipper.” 

The  general  scowled.  “I  think 
you've  been  shanghaied.  In  all  proba- 
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The  second  was  when  a Nazi 
brigade  surrounded  me,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  shouted,  “Dieser  muss 
gebumpt  werden,”  pointing  definitely 
in  my  direction. 

“For  das  Reich!”  Sang  the  chorus 
in  unison. 

“Over  hill,  over  dale,  we  will  hike. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  that. 

For  das  Reich!” 

But  my  daring  escape  was  simple 
for  one  of  my  caliber.  “What’s  that 
behind  you?”  1 screamed.  And  as 
the  whole  brigade  turned  to  confront 
an  imaginary  enemy,  I sneaked  away 
into  the  Balkovitch  forest.  Easy. 
As  that. 

As  soon  as  I arrived  at  the  romantic 
capital  of  Balkovitch  I had  a uniform 
made  and  reported  to  the  Head  of 
Intelligence.  “PU  2 reporting  sir,”  I 
clicked  my  heels  together  smartly, 
falling  over  backward.  I had  just 
clicked  my  heels  together  a little  too 
smartly. 


bility  that  pilot  was  Too  Yung  Too, 
an  anh  fiend  at  least.  We  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  Fu  Manchu.  ” 

I sighed.  “Possibly  not.” 

“You  have  your  credentials?  " he 
questioned. 

With  a deft  movement  I removed 
my  wooden  leg,  unscrewed  the  second 
from  the  smallest  toe  and  withdrew 
a tiny  roll  of  paper.  The  general 
looked  at  it  and  scowled. 

“It’s  false,”  he  muttered,  pouring 
the  cocktail  into  his  desk  drawer  and 
shaking. 

“My  credentials?”  I staggered  back, 
aghast  at  the  very  least. 

“No,”  he  said  sadly,  “your  leg.” 
At  this  we  both  laughed  for  (piite 
a while  until  the  general  happened 
to  remark,  “I  just  wonder  what  in  the 
hell  it  is  that  we’re  laughing  at.” 
Suddenly  I realized  that  he  had  been 
testing  me  and  that  I had  stood  the 
test.  As  I found  out  a minute  later 
when  I got  the  bill,  I had  also  stood 
the  drinks. 
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ENOUGH 

CH— ON  THE  SQUARE 


“Hetr  is  a description  of  the  spy,” 
the  general  handing  me  a piece  of 
paper.  “Her  name  is  Love  Bug, 
cause  she’ll  get  you  if  you  don't 
watch  out,”  he  cackled  uproariously, 
pouring  the  desk  drawer  into  his 
cocktail  glass.  “She  is  also  known 
as  the  Purple  Passion,  flower  of  the 
Balkans,  or  eveti  St.  Louis  Lou.” 
“Hmmm,”  I remarked  knowingly, 
“goes  under  a nom  de  guerre,  eh?” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  general  between 
clenched  teeth  due  to  a caramel,  “and 
the  picture  on  her  passport  is  nom 
de  guerrotype.” 

I glanced  at  her  description  and 
whistled  softly.  As  a matter  of  fact 
I looked  once  more,  or  even  several 
times,  whistling.  She  was  a blonde, 
green  eyes,  waist  25,  hips — but  then 
that  would  be  giving  away  confidential 
military  secrets. 


Just  all  kinds  of  shells  flew  hy.  There  was  even  one  used  hv  the 
Harvard  crew  in  1913 


"You  may  b(>  able  to  locate  her,” 
the  general  added,  picking  his  teeth 
with  a bayonet,  “because  of  the  fact 
that  she  w ill  turn  around  when  whistled 
at.” 

“Helpful,  I’m  sure,”  I commented 
drily  as  the  general  poured  his  desk 
into  his  hip  pocket.  “And  damn  if  I’m 
not  off  to  catch  her — dead  or  alive,  or 
mostly  so  at  any  rate,”  I added  as  an 
afterthought,  saluting  and  knocking 
myself  dow  n once  more. 

“(lood  day,  to  be  sure,”  commented 
the  general  laconically,  dissolving  his 
gold  braid  in  a zombie  glass,  and  sing- 
ing— of  all  things — 

“Over  hill,  over  dale  we  will  hike. 

Possibly  even  more  than  that. 

For  das  Beich!” 

“Confused,”  I muttered,  leaving. 
“Those  other  fellows  sang  perhaps 
instead  of  possibly,  I feel  relatively 
sure.”  Once  more  I felt  that  strange 
foreboding  grip  me,  that  oppressive 
fear  that  all  was  not  exactly  (juite  as 
it  should  be,  possibly. 

Even  more  so  did  1 feel  it  w hen  I w as 
seized  from  behind  and  hurled  through 
a window  to  the  concrete  drive  forty 
floors  below.  And  even  more  so  w hen 
I looked  at  myself  and  muttered  calndy, 
“Not  even  a scratch,  to  be  sure.” 
Possibly  even  more  than  that  when  the 
building  blew  all  to  hell  at  my  back. 


Finding  the  blonde  was  easy  to 
one  of  my  caliber,  as  I may  have  re- 
marked before.  The  air  raid  sirens 
were  sounding  midnight  when  I s[)ott«‘d 
her  at  the  gay  and  colorful  Balkovitch 
Ball.  It  was  certaiidy  she,  I thought 
logically,  since  it  could  b('  no  other. 

To  be  thorough,  however,  I casually 
reached  beneath  my  coat,  felt  the  com- 
forting touch  of  cold  steel  in  my  holster, 
then  suddenly  whipped  out  my  stain- 
less steel  tape  measure,  and  did  some 
fancy  spying. 

“All  specifications  check  to  the  third 
decimal  place,”  I concluded  not  so 
very  much  later,  as  the  air  raid  sirens 
blastf'd  forth  four  a.  m.  I stuck  out  my 
hand,  “Pleased  to  meet  you.  I'm 
positive.” 

She  looked  at  me  langorf)u.sly,  her 
green  eyes  burning  ardently.  She 
sighed  at  length  and  whispered:  "Lt't’s 
blow  this  here  now  joint.  ” 

Which  we  did  to  the  balcony  that 
overlooked  that  romantic  capital  of 
Balkovitch  on  the  S(]uare.  The  scjuare 
itself,  a lovely  thing  at  least,  was  visible 
in  the  mist-shrouded  distance,  as  well 
as  sundry  back  yards  and  warehouses 
and  a mysterious  man  visible  dimly  in 
the  moonlight  running  rapidly  back 
and  forth  below. 

“Now,”  I said,  my  voice  suddenly 
icy,  “How  about  you  and  me  ad  libbing 

{Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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PlIBLIGATIONS  POTENTATE— II.  S.  A. 


(Concluded  from  pa  fie  11) 


While  lie  was  editor,  Hummy  de- 
voted his  editorials  to  bringing  about 
two  reforms.  The  first  concerned 
scholastic  averages.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  a 2.  average  set  up  as  a re- 
quirement for  all  class  offices  and  all 
the  main  jobs  on  the  publications. 
Also,  he  editorialized  enough  to  get 
a 2.25  average  put  through  as  a 
requirement  for  membership  in  ODK. 


His  second  editorial  campaign  aimed 
at  reducing  the  number  of  dances  on 
the  Campus.  “There  used  to  be 
dances  in  the  Armory  almost  every 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  of  the 
school  year,”  he  said,  wiping  his 
glasses.  “It  was  terrible.  Every 
organization  in  the  school  had  a 
dance;  and  when  they  finished,  every 
fraternity  and  sorority  held  sub- 


scription dances.  Naturally  when  the 
really  big  dances,  such  as  Hossboroughs 
and  the  Inter-fraternity  Ball,  came 
along,  a lot  of  the  glamor  was  taken 
from  them.  Each  of  them  became 
just  another  dance.” 

This  campaign,  however,  kicked 
back  at  Hummy.  It  worked  so  well 
that  the  school  authorities  even  cut 
out  the  dance  given  by  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon,  formerly  the  highpoint  of 
the  year  for  students  working  on 
publications. 

Since  his  graduation  Hummy  has 
been  responsible  for  still  more  in- 
novations at  Maryland.  It  is  he  who 
arranged  the  course  in  (iraphic  Arts 
which  Jerry  Lund,  prominent  Balti- 
more advertising  layout  expert,  has 
been  conducting  for  staff  members 
of  publications  this  year,  and  which 
next  year  becomes  an  accredited 
course.  Also,  he  is  respcmsible  for 
the  long-agitated-for  course  in  Jour- 
nalism which  begins  next  year. 

Hummy  has  very  definite  ideas 
about  the  part  Journalism  as  a course 
of  study  should  play  at  Maryland. 
He  says,  “I  don’t  think  that  Jour- 
nalism should  ever  constitute  a major 
curriculum.  I think  that  it  would 
be  far  more  valuable  as  a minor  tied 
up  with  a major,  say  in  Agriculture 
or  Commerce.  A student  with  a 
combination  such  as  that  would  have 
very  little  trouble  getting  a job.” 

When  asked  what  his  philosophy 
of  life  was,  Hummy  said  laconically, 
“1  haven’t  got  one.  I’m  too  young.” 

He  doesn’t  know  when  he’ll  get 
back  to  Maryland — in  fact  he  isn’t 
sure  that  he  will  be  back  at  all.  He 
has  an  official  leave  of  absence  from 
the  University  for  one  year,  the 
nominal  length  of  his  army  service. 
But  with  the  war  being  what  it  is 
Hummy  says  that  he  can’t  be  sure 
where  he  will  be  a year  from  now. 

Hummy  wanted  to  make  very  clear 
one  point — that  he  was  not  a censor. 
He  was  an  adviser.  In  three  years  he 
killed  only  one  Old  Line  article  and 
one  joke.  Alay  15th  was  a sad  day 
for  the  Old  Line.  It  lost  a real  friend. 


“Every  week  at  drill  time,  it's  the  same  t/n/ig!  ” 
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she  didn't  want  to  leave.  Their  life 
was  a reckless,  animal  existence.  He 
caressed  her,  fought  her,  begged  her 
never  to  leave  him,  and  then  threw 
her  out  in  anger. 

Once,  when  he  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  she  put  her  arms  gently  about 
his  neck  as  she  stood  at  the  chair’s 
back.  He  accepted  her  caress,  but 
when  one  hand  reached  his  pocket, 
he  shoved  her  away  from  him. 

“Come  on.  let’s  get  out  of  this 
dump  for  a while.  What  do  you  say 
to  a swim.^’’  He  was  trying  to  smooth 
over  her  detection  of  the  gun  and 
money. 

“O.K.,  sweetheart,’’  she  said. 


When  they  came  to  the  river,  he 
helped  her  wriggle  out  of  the  tight 
bodice.  Her  reddish-brown  body  was 
smooth  and  gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 
After  a brief  time  in  the  water,  they 
climbed  onto  the  bank  and  lay  side-by- 
side  to  wait  for  the  sun  to  dry  them. 
“You’re  a cute  trick.  Rose.” 

“Am  1.^”  She  turned  her  face  to 
see  his  more  easily. 

“You  know  damn  well  you  are.” 
He  laughed  harshly  and  with  one  arm 
pulled  her  to  him.  With  a smile  she 
seemed  to  yield  to  him,  but  then  she 
wrinkled  her  nose  and  moved  away. 
Quickly  she  reclothed  herself  and 
Avalked  olf. 


“Come  hack  lo  camp,  ” she  said 
over  lier  shoulder.  .Jack  soon  followed. 

“Want  something  lo  eat?”  she 
asked  when  he  entered  the  cabin. 

“All  right,  but  hurry  uj).  I’m  not 
very  hungry.”  Her  black  eyes  fol- 
lowing his  every  movement  bothered 
him.  His  money  still  wasn’t  sale. 

(Juickly  she  fried  some  eggs,  and 
set  the  table  carelessly.  d’hey  ale 
in  silence.  \Mien  they  had  finished, 
Itose  placed  the  dishes  in  a pail,  d'hey 
could  be  washed  any  time. 

“Yon  still  got  plentv  of  rnonev. 
Jack?” 

“What  in  hell  do  you  care?  ^ es. 
I’ve  got  plenty.”  She  ke{)t  edging 
towards  him.  He  didn’t  like  her 
cat-like  glide.  “Co  on.  Rose.  A on 
better  get  home.  I don’t  want  your 
family  coming  here  in  dnnes  aft(‘r 
you.  Co  on.”  Taking  hold  of  her 
arm,  he  led  her  from  the  camp  and 
watched  her  leave.  Hereafter  he'd 
be  away  from  camp. 

* * * 

Pacing  the  floor  from  the  door  to 
the  couch.  Rose  waited  for  him.  Jack 
was  never  at  the  camp  lately,  and  she 
hadn’t  met  him  on  his  secret  walks. 
He  hadn’t  told  her  about  either  the 
old  drunk  or  the  traj)ping  results. 
Several  times  he  had  lain  some  distance 
away  until  she  left. 

Night  came  more  (piickly  now,  and 
a heavy  wind  swayed  the  nearly 
leafless  trees.  She  continued  to  pace 
the  floor.  Then  Jack  came,  sicken- 
ingly  drunk  and  cursing  everything, 
especially  her.  She  slunk  olf  toward  a 
corner  like  a beaten  animal,  yet  her 
eyes  noticed  his  movements  medita- 
tingly.  He  was  through  with  her. 

He  slouched  tow  aid  her,  brought  her 
to  her  feet,  and  struck  her  face  re- 
peatedly and  viciously.  W ith  no  cry 
she  let  him  beat  her  until  she  was 
numb.  When  he  threw  her  to  the 
floor,  she  sat  up  and  defiantly  stared 
at  his  bloated  face. 

“You  white  trash.  I’ll  fix  you. 
I’m  coming  back,  and  I’ll  kill  you.” 

“I’d  probably  get  you  first,  breed.” 
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Although  his  retort  seemed  natural, 
he  was  startled  at  her  words.  Kneeling 
beside  her,  he  picked  her  up.  Then 
he  stumbled  to  the  couch.  She 
wouldn’t  let  him  caress  her  now.  To 


And  then  one  day  she  turned  and 
saw  that  he  was  smiling  at  her! 
She  smiled  back  at  him!  No,  he 
didn't  turn  away,  he  didn't  disappear — 
he  looked  at  her  more  intently  than 
before! 

“Smile  like  that  again,"  he  said. 

She  blushed  and  dimpled.  And  he 
laughed  and  laughed. 

“Just  as  I thought,  he  said,  “You 
look  like  a chipmunk." 

• 

“When  I s(jueeze  you  in  my  arms 
like  this,  honey,  something  seems  to 
snap." 

“Yes;  pardon  me  a moment  till  I 
fasten  it.” 

• 

“So  your  son  had  to  leave  college  on 
account  of  poor  eyesight?" 

“Yes,  he  mistook  the  dean  of  women 
for  a co-ed." 

• 

First  little  baby  in  maternity  ward 
to  second  baby:  “Fm  a little  boy 
baby.” 

Second  baby:  “Are  you?  Flow 

do  you  know?" 

First  baby  (lifting  up  his  little 
night-gown):  “Look — blue  booties!" 

• 

Two  stuttering  blacksmiths  had 
(inished  heating  a piece  of  pig  iron, 
and  one  placed  it  upon  the  anvil  with 
a pair  of  tongs. 

“Fl-h-h-h-h-h-hit  it,"  he  stuttered  to 
his  helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?”  asked  the 
other. 

“Ah,  h-h-h-h-h-hell,  we’ll  have  to 
h-h-h-h-heat  it  again  now." 


touch  him  repulsed  her.  Suddenly, 
though,  she  kissed  him.  As  he  held 
her  close,  she  let  one  hand  drop  to 
his  pocket.  At  first  she  felt  only  the 
gun,  but  then  she  grasped  the  wallet. 


A patient  in  an  insane  asylum  was 
trying  to  convince  an  attendant  that 
he  was  Napoleon. 

“But  who  told  you  that  you  were 
Napoleon?”  inquired  the  attendant. 
“God  did,”  replied  the  inmate. 

“I  did  not !’’  came  a voice  from  the 
next  bunk. 

• 

Professor  (to  student):  Why  are  you 
tardy  this  morning? 

Student:  Class  started  before  1 got 
here,  sir. 

• 

Gent  from  West — Waiter,  take  this 
steak  out  and  have  it  cooked. 

Hlastern  Waiter — But,  sir,  that  steak 
is  cooked. 

(!ent  from  the  West — Cooked,  hell! 
Fve  seen  a cow  hurt  worse  than  that 
get  well. 

• 

“What  have  you  done?”  St.  Peter 
asked, 

“That  I should  admit  you  here?” 

“I  ran  a comic,”  the  editor  said, 
“Of  my  college  for  one  long  year.” 
St.  Peter  pityingly  shook  his  head 
And  gravely  touched  the  bell, 
“Come  in,  poor  thing,  select  a harp, 
“You’ve  had  your  share  of  hell.” 

• 

One  day  an  excessively  large  ele- 
phant came  upon  an  undersized  mouse. 

“Boy,  you’re  small,”  said  the  ele- 
phant. “Why  you’re  the  most  in- 
significant thing  Fve  ever  seen.” 
“Yeah,  I know,”  said  the  mouse» 
“Fve  been  sick.” 

• 

She:  “Thanks,  loads.” 

He:  “My  name’s  Willie.” 


Dropping  her  hand  to  her  back,  she 
stuffed  the  wallet  beneath  her  skirt. 

“Fm  goin’.  Jack.”  She  slipped  past 
his  reach  and  escaped  through  the 
door. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  seemed  to 
become  sober.  Felling  his  pocket  he 
found  that  the  money  was  gone. 
Frantically  he  pulled  out  his  gun  and 
ran  to  the  door.  She  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  but  he’d  soon  find  her. 
Falling  over  low  bushes  and  crying 
her  name,  he  ran  into  the  woods. 
Hours  passed,  but  he  couldn’t  find 
her  home.  Exhausted  and  sober,  he 
at  last  returned  to  the  camp,  fell  on 
the  couch,  and  slept. 

Starting  up  he  found  beside  him  a 
small,  almost  naked  boy. 

“What’re  you  doing  here?” 

“Bose  wants  to  meet  you  at  the 
lake  tonight.  She  said  she’d  be 
waiting.” 

“Tell  her  all  right.”  When  the  boy 
left,  he  wondered  about  the  message. 
Why  should  she  want  to  see  him  after 
taking  the  money?  Well,  he’d  be 
prepared  to  get  it  back. 

4i:  ^ 

With  his  back  against  a tree,  he 
sat  waiting.  Rose  hadn’t  shown  up. 
Anxiously  he  looked  around  him.  It 
sure  got  dark  fast.  A rustle  in  the 
bushes  brought  his  hand  to  his  gun. 
It  wasn’t  anything.  Then  he  saw  her 
coming  towards  him,  but  he  didn’t 
move. 

“Here  I am.”  She  sat  down  at  his 
feet. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“Nothing  in  particular.  You  haven’t 
been  at  camp  lately,  until  yesterday. 
I came  nearly  every  day.” 

“I  had  some  business  to  finish.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“I  just  couldn’t  be  there  all  the 
time.” 

“I  guess  I understand  now.” 

“Listen,  Rose,  I’ve  had  enough  of 
this  talk.  Where’s  the  money?”  His 
skin  prickled  as  a sudden  urge  came 
over  him  to  use  the  gun. 

“Oh,  Jack,”  she  drawled  softly  and 
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(‘hanged  her  position.  She  s(oop(“,d 
down  and  kissed  his  month  lightly. 
Forgetting  all  caution  he  ('aught  her 
to  him.  Her  attraction  was  too  great 
even  now.  As  he  tried  to  hold  her  in 
his  arms,  she  wrenclu'd  away  and 
struck.  He  fell  back  against  the  tree, 
then  his  body  slid  to  the  ground. 
Coolly  she  recovered  the  knife,  and 
then  hesitated  for  a moment.  Should 
she  throw  him  into  the  water  or  just 
leave  him  there?  She  couldn't  do 
either.  They’d  find  him  too  soon. 
Dragging  his  body  to  the  cabin,  she 
left  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  while 
she  began  to  gather  paper,  rags,  and 
small  pieces  of  wood. 

She  returned  to  the  body  and  after 
a brief  search  found  the  matches. 
Firing  the  trash,  she  waited  only  until 
she  was  certain  the  flame  would  not 
die.  Scornfully  she  looked  at  the 
man's  long  body  and  staring  eyes, 
and  she  laughed.  Then  she  was  gone. 
* * * 

Hattie’s  stout,  cumbersome  body 
lurched  over  the  sanded  floor  of  the 
store.  Curious  about  the  white  man’s 
death,  she  spoke  to  Rose  who  sat  in 
the  only  chair. 

“D’you  know  anything  about  that 
Jack  fellow?  Odd  the  way  that  fire 
started,  but  people  say  he  was  so 
drunk  when  he  left  here,  that  he 
probably  didn’t  know  anything.  Too 
bad  if  his  money  burned  up,  too.  You 
knew  him  some,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yeah,  I knew  him.  I’m  sorry  to 
say  that  I didn’t  see  much  of  the 
money.  I think  he  spent  a lot  on 
drinks.” 

The  fat  woman  turned  away  mut- 
tering. Rose  wouldn’t  tell  her  any- 
thing. Probably  Rose  didn’t  know' 
anything  to  tell,  but  she  bet  that  the 
money  w as  in  a safe  place.  That  man 
was  a fool  for  a woman.  As  she  passed 
out  of  the  door,  a stranger  entered. 

He  saw  the  dark,  nearly  regular 
features  framed  by  a mass  of  black 
hair.  Rose’s  cjuick,  interested  glance 
caught  his  attention,  and  when  she 
glided  over  to  a far  counter,  he  fol- 
lowed. 


Pan,  god  of  flocks  and  pasti'res, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  three  feet 
one  and  inhaled.  He  inhaled  again, 
pleasantly.  Obviously,  just  by  the 
smell  of  things,  it  was  spring. 

“Hot  damn,”  said  Pan  by  way  of 
expressing  his  unconcealed  delight. 

He  stamped  his  goat’s  feet  on  the 
soft  earth,  looking  at  them  for  a 
moment,  quite  puzzled,  and  muttering 
as  he  often  did  on  such  occasions: 
“I  wonder  how’  I might  possibly  have 
gotten  this  way.”  Rut  since  it  was 
of  little  concern  to  him,  since  that 
was  just  the  way  he  was  and  no  other, 
he  gamboled  across  the  campus, 
merrily  chanting: 

Oh,  it  has  come  again,  and  the  air  is 
clean  and  pure. 

And  now — Good  Lord!  its  spring. 
I'm  sure. 


He  attack(‘d  the  air  with  obvious 
joy,  until  in  the  middle  of  andante 
con  moto  he  happened  by  merest  chance 
to  glance  at  his  watch,  which  was 
no  watch  at  all,  but  a calendar  of 
sorts,  and  (piite  useful  if  you  didn’t 
want  to  know  the  time  of  day,  but 
more  the  day  of  the  month. 

“Oh  my,”  he  screanu'd  dolorously, 
“It’s  May  12,  that  being  May  Day  on 
the  Maryland  Campus,  as  it  is  nowhere 
else.” 

So  saying.  Pan,  god  of  flocks  and 
pastures,  fU'd  across  the  Campus,  past 
the  Administration  Ruilding,  and 
promptly  fell  into  a deep  hole.  After 
falling  into  many  more  such  holes,  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  celebration. 

Scratching  his  curly  head  ruefulh, 
because  by  now  both  of  legs  were 


{Please  turn  to  page  25) 
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I RIDE  ON  MY  THUMB 

{Concluded  from  page  10) 
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his  list.  In  this  way  his  agency  was 
attempting  to  discover  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  types  of  ads. 

My  hitch-hiking  experience  has  been 
varied.  One  phase  worthy  of  mention 
has  been  hitch-hiking  home  from  school 
for  the  last  two  years.  So  far  as 
profound  conversations  go,  this  series 
of  rides  has  been  unproductive.  Most 
of  the  drivers  who  have  picked  me  up 
on  the  way  home  clearly  fall  into  the 
pick-up-riders-because-it’s-the-thing-to 
do  group.  They  don't  seem  to  want  to 
talk.  A number  of  reasons  may 
explain  this.  For  one  thing,  the  drivers 
know  that  the  ride  is  sure  to  be 
comparatively  short,  and  they  may  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  any  long 
conversations  which  are  likely  to  be 
broken  off  in  the  middle.  Another 
thing — many  of  the  drivers  are  stu- 
dents, possibly  still  in  a daze  from 
examinations  just  completed  or  lec- 
tures just  absorbed.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  is  that  conversation 
usually  has  been  at  a minimum. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  I enjoy  these 
rides  for  a peculiar  reason.  The  con- 
versational advances  of  the  drivers  are 
so  stereotyped  that  I am  almost  able 
to  tell  in  advance  exactly  what  they 
will  say  during  the  ride.  For  this 
reason  1 get  intense  pleasure  in  seeing 
how  closely  each  new  driver  conforms 
to  my  pattern. 

A typical  ride  goes  something  like 
this.  When  I get  in  the  car,  if  the 
driver  is  a student  he  says,  “What 
year  are  you  in.^  Yeah?  What  course 
are  you  taking?  Yeah?" 

If  the  driver  is  not  a student  he 
starts  off  with,  “Do  you  go  to  school 
here?”  Then  he  falls  in  with  the 
student  routine. 

After  this  first  outburst  they  are 
silent.  Five  minutes  usually  go  by 
before  they  feel  constrained  to  ask 
another  question.  Almost  invariably 
it  concerns  the  weather.  Depending 
on  the  season,  it  is  “It  looks  like  snow, 
doesn’t  it?”  “Fll  be  glad  when  spring 


gets  here.  Won’t  you?”  “It’s  really 
windy.  Isn’t  it?”  “It’s  really  getting 
hot.  Isn’t  it?” 

With  this  out  of  the  way  they  sit 
back  in  complacent  silence.  They’re 
nearly  through. 


Their  final  effort  comes  when  we 
approach  a section  where  a heavy 
building  program  is  going  on.  At 
sight  of  this  they  grab  avidly.  “They’re 
really  building  this  place  up,  aren’t 
they?”  they  ask  proudly.  Then  they’re 
finished. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  discus- 
sions of  relativity  are  infrequent  I still 
get  a kick  in  seeing  how  well  each  new 
driver  comes  through  for  me. 

My  greatest  hitch-hiking  thrill  came 
two  summers  ago.  Near  the  end  of 
June  a friend  and  I started  a cross 
country  hitch-hike.  We  traveled  up 
through  Pennsylvania,  then  out 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to 
St.  Louis.  We  returned  through  the 
south,  visiting  New  Orleans  and 
Florida  and  then  coming  back  up  to 
Washington  through  Yirginia. 

We  kept  a careful  record  of  the 
trip.  It  took  us  28  days,  cost  us 
$.36  each.  We  got  115  different  rides, 
averaged  four  rides  a day.  On  week 
days  we  ate  at  inexpensive  roadside 
stands,  on  Sundays  at  city  hotels. 
We  slept  in  tourist  cabins,  carried 
one  suitcase  each,  used  an  electric 
razor  between  us. 

The  people  we  rode  with  on  this 
trip  very  definitely  belonged  in  the 
Ardent  Conversationalist  group.  All 
of  them  were  eager  and  able  to  talk 
on  almost  any  subject;  their  range  of 
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conversation  ('overt'd  dust  storms,  the 
latest  farming  inventions,  Hitler,  I'he 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  Roosevelt,  and  by 
how  many  games  the  Yankees  would 
win  the  pennant.  All  of  them  were 
surprised  when  we  tokl  them  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  and  many  seemed 
to  take  pride  in  the  fact  they  they 
were  helping  us  complete  our  trip. 
Several  times,  late  at  night,  a few  of 
them  even  went  miles  out  of  their  way 
to  land  us  safely  at  a tourist  camp. 

,Iust  outside  St.  Louis  we  got  a ride 
with  a man  who  told  us  he  played 
trumpet  in  a St.  Louis  night  club. 
When  we  got  out  he  invited  us  to 
spend  that  evening  at  his  club.  We 
did.  It  was  (piite  an  experience.  That 
night  club  probably  was  the  most 
disreputable  one  in  the  whole  United 
States.  It  was  below  the  level  of  the 
street — we  had  to  go  down  a flight 
of  steps  to  get  to  the  front  door. 
The  “club”  consisted  of  one  room 
about  20  yards  long  and  10  yards 
wide.  A haze  of  blue  smoke  hung 
over  the  entire  room.  At  one  end  sat 
the  orchestra,  five  musicians,  two 
colored,  three  white.  At  the  other 
end  tables  were  scattered  along  the 
wall.  The  rest  was  dance  floor. 

The  dancers  had  a lot  of  trouble. 
The  ceiling  was  so  low  that  many  of 
them  had  to  stoop  in  order  to  dance. 
And  occasionally,  iirspired  by  a par- 
ticularly torrid  blast  from  the  or- 
chestra, a dancer  would  forget  himself 
and  bump  his  head  on  the  ceiling. 
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Every  time  that  this  happened  the 
clientele  howled  with  delight. 

During  the  evening  there  were  at 
least  ten  fights.  In  one  of  them  a 
drunken  woman  started  for  another 
woman  with  the  jagged  edge  of  a 
broken  beer  bottle.  In  another,  our 


friend  the  trumpet  player  dented  his 
horn  over  the  head  of  a particularly 
{Hignacious  taxi  driver. 

After  two  nights  we  left.  We  felt  a 
little  depressed,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  had  a deliciously  sordid  feeling  of 
“well,  we’ve  seen  life,  we  guess.” 

It  was  soon  after  leaving  St.  Louis 
that  we  had  our  longest  wait  for  a ride 


of  the  whole  trip.  It  happened  under 
very  amusing  circumstances — at  least 
they  were  amusing  for  a while.  We 
had  gotten  up  very  early  and  were 
on  the  road  with  our  thumbs  waving 
by  seven  o’clock.  Soon  an  old  man  in 
an  antiquated  Ford  picked  us  up. 
We  hadn’t  gone  a hundred  yards  when 
one  of  his  tires  blew  out.  He  didn’t 
have  a spare,  so  we  spent  three  hours 
helping  him  patch  it  and  get  it  back 
on  the  car.  When  we  had  finally 
finished  we  started  to  get  back  in. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  old  man 
informed  us  that  he  was  sorry  but  he 
couldn’t  take  us  any  farther  because 
it  was  our  extra  weight  in  the  car 
that  had  made  his  tire  blow  out! 
Then  he  unconcernedly  rattled  olf. 

We  laughed  at  first.  But  when  we 
had  spent  five  hours  in  a 100  degree 
Missouri  sun  waiting  for  a ride  we 
stopped  laughing.  In  fact  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  hour  we  began  earnestly 
cursing  old  men  from  Missouri. 

On  the  way  back  home  we  stopped 
olf  in  New  Orleans  for  a day  and  in 
Florida  spent  a day  looking  at  the 
Bok  Tower  in  Lake  Wales.  We  spent 
two  days  in  Virginia  Beach. 

Finally  we  got  home,  with  seventy- 
five  cents  between  us  but  very  happy. 
We  felt  that  we  had  spent  a really 
worthwhile  month.  Besides,  it  had 
given  us  something  to  talk  about. 


We’ve  b(“en  talking  about  it  ever  since. 
Our  friends  have  gottiui  to  the  jioiiit 
when*  they  shudder  and  make  grimaces 
when  we  mention  our  trip,  but  we  get 
around  this  by  talking  to  each  other. 

We  resolved  to  jiut  a real  peak  on 
our  hitch-hiking  career  and  some  day 
hitch-hike  all  the  way  across  the 
country  and  back.  As  yet,  however, 
we  haven’t  ipiite  made  it. 

Hitch-hiking  is  widely  frowiK'd  iqion 
by  civil  authorities.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  is  because  it  has  involved 
countless  law  suits  in  which  riders  sue 
drivers  for  injuries  receivt'd  in  ac- 
cidents. Recently,  I came  across 
something  that  may  point  the  way 
to  an  end  of  this  sort  of  trouble.  In 
fact,  it  may  lead  to  a modernizing 
and  systematizing  of  hitch-hiking. 
About  two  weeks  ago  when  1 got  in 
a car  the  driver  immediately  handed 
me  a little  printed  card.  On  it  was 
the  statement  that  “I  hereby  agreed 
t(j  absolve  him  of  any  and  all  blame 
in  case  1 should  be  injured  in  an 
accident.”  Not  until  I signed  it  did 
he  start. 


Almost  daily,  newspapers  })rinl 
stories  telling  of  drivers  and  hitch- 
hikers beating  each  other  over  the 
head,  and  robbing  and  killing  each 
other.  This  is  the  seamy  side  of 
hitch-hiking.  It’s  a side  that  I’ve 
been  lucky  enough  to  miss.  I think 
only  pleasant  thoughts  about  hitch- 
hiking. For  me,  it  has  been  an  effec- 
tive means  of  talking  to  different 
people,  of  broadening  my  viewpoint, 
of  being  amused,  and  of  seeing  the 
country.  And  besides — it  has  been 
very  economical. 
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8o  You  Want  To  (iet  Married? 

(Concluded  from  page  15) 

and  incidentally  made  her  unattractive  to  other  men. 

The  practise  of  casting  rice  and  old  shoes  at  the  bridal 
couple  is  another  custom  of  undetermined  origin.  William 
J.  Fielding  gives  an  interpretation  with  a Freudian  twist. 
According  to  him,  modern  conventions  do  not  allow 
men  to  be  frank  in  wishing  the  bridal  pair  physical  com- 
patibility. The  shoe  in  folklore  traditionally  represents 
the  female  while  grain  represents  the  fertility  of  the  male. 
Modern  man  associates  the  symbolism  and  thus  wishes 
the  couple  what  conventions  otherwise  would  not  allow 
him  to  express.  Perhaps  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme  of  the 
old  woman  in  the  shoe  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  ears  of  children. 

Most  authorities,  however,  associate  the  shoe  with  a 
transfer  of  authority.  In  Arabia  a man  has  first  right 
to  marry  his  cousin.  In  renouncing  his  claim  he  tradi- 
tionally announced  that  he  had  “cast  olf  his  slipper”. 
The  modern  custom  would  seem  to  indicate  that  each 
man  at  the  wedding  unknowingly  renounces  any  claim 
he  may  have  upon  the  bride  by  throw  ing  a shoe.  Throwing 
rice,  it  is  generally  agreed,  wishes  the  couple  a fruitful 
and  abundant  marriage. 

Customarily  the  newlyweds  go  on  a honeymoon. 
Sally  and  Timothy  took  a short  trip  to  Niagara  while 
\ an  Courtland  and  his  bride  went  to  Honolulu.  In 
primitive  marriage  by  capture  it  was  necessary  for  the 
groom  to  go  in  hiding  with  his  bride  until  the  trouble 
blew  over.  This  period  of  hiding  would  indicate  a possible 
origin  of  the  honeymoon.  Among  most  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic tribes  the  newlyweds  had  to  drink  mead  (a  fer- 
mented drink  made  from  honey)  for  a period  of  one 
month  after  the  wedding.  Philologists  tell  us  that  the 
term  “honeymonth”  or  “honeymoon”  grew  out  of  this 
practise. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  origins  of  such  customs 
as  those  observed  in  weddings  merely  for  the  sake  of 
knowing.  But  to  the  sociologist  such  knowledge  is  more 
important.  He  sees  in  our  modern  practises  the  persistence 
of  primitive  thought  and  culture.  Each  bit  of  evidence 
is  to  him  only  more  proof  that  man  is  fundamentally  the 
same  no  matter  where  he  may  be  and  that  Sigmund 
Freud  was  probably  right  when  he  said,  “The  man  of 
pre-historic  times  lives  on,  unchanged,  in  our  unconscious.” 
A wedding  may  be  a iJiystery  to  the  performers,  but  the 
sociologist,  like  a detective,  thinks  he  knows  the  answers. 
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The  i\ew  Line 

(Conchidvd  from  pa  fir  I ) 


are  proud  of  llu*  work  tlial  lliey  liave 
done.  Second  (o  the  h^nglisli  depart- 
nient  whose  cooperation  this  year  has 
b(>en  of  great  help  and  which  in  tlie 
future  may  Ix'conie  an  invalnahle 
asset.  Third  to  Carlisle  Mnmelsine 
because  he  has  been  exactly  what  he 
promised,  an  advisor  not  a censor. 

And  last  of  all  we  want  to  say 
goodbye  to  the  thousand  things  that 
to  ns  have  been  the  University  of 
Maryland — the  pleasant  bewilderment 
of  Freshman  week  and  the  confusion 
of  registration,  puffing  up  the  old 
A & S hill  to  eight-twenties  when  the 
winter  wind  slashed  at  our  faces  and 
snow  was  in  the  air,  and  spring  days 
and  (juiet,  warm  evenings  we  never 
will  forget. 

Those  to  us  are  the  memory  of 
college;  they  are  part  of  us,  inseparable 
from  us;  they  are  a glow  deep  within 
us  that  now  and  again  will  burn 
brightly  for  a moment  w hen  we  speak 
to  someone  and  he  says,  “I  went  to 
the  University  of  Maryland.”  They 
are  a memory  that  will  recur  in  places 
strange  and  commonplace:  on  starlit 
battlefields  and  city  streets,  beneath 
peaceful  harvest  moons  and  in  tropic 
rains.  They  are  a memory  that  will 
weld  bonds  of  friendship  across  a 
troubled  earth. 

To  those  of  you  w honi  we  shall  never 
see  again,  reluctantly,  we  say  good 
bye.  To  those  whose  paths  may 
someday  cross  with  ours  once  more 
we  say,  “Till  we  meet  again.  . . " 


Sure 

i Conriadrd  Jrom  pa  fir  21) 


broken  several  limes  over,  he  said, 
"(iosh,  now  I realize  when'  all  those 
(•reeks  and  even  those  poor  kids  who 
aren't  (jreeks  or  anything  on  The 
Hill  were  going.  All  to  see  the  ()ueen 
of  the  May,  no  less.” 

No  sooner  had  Pan  curled  up  among 
the  grass  when  who  should  stampede 
by  but  lots  of  coeds  in  bare  feet  and 
begin  to  cavort  over  the  green,  (ial- 
lantly  he  rose  and  said,  “Pardon  me. 
but  didn’t  you  all  forget  your  shoes, 
possibly  P” 

To  this,  however,  the  girls  yelled 
in  unison,  “(Jet  to  hell  out  of  here: 
can't  you  see  we're  dancing  modern?  " 

“Sorry.  I'm  sure,”  muttered  Pan. 

After  which  another  coed  who  had 
been  sitting  out  in  the  very  middle 
of  things  on  a horse  stampeded  grimly 
by.  (Jallantly  he  whistled  to  the 
horse,  who  because  Pan  was  god  of 
flocks  and  pastures,  stopped  instantly, 
throwing  the  coed  (fuaintly  over  the 
bow . 

“Saved  your  life,  I guess,  " Pan 
murmured  modestly. 

“Couldn't  you  see  I uantrd  him  to 
do  that?”  the  girl  shrieked,  hurling 
her  riding  boot  at  his  curly  head. 
“Hell,”  she  added. 

“Sorry,  I'm  sure,”  Pan  said,  no 
little  bewildered. 

And  then  what  should  happen  but 
some  more  coeds  in  black  caps  and 
gowns  come  out  and  begin  to  wander 
back  and  forth  among  the  spectators. 

“A  chain  dance,”  Pan  guessed. 
“Or  else  .somebody  has  lost  some- 
thing.” 

After  five  or  ten  minutes,  Pan  ro.se 
“Not  a chain  dance,”  he  concluded. 


Then  he  ran  and  burst  into  their  midst . 
"Pardon  me,”  he  said  gallanllv,  “but 
did  you  all  los(‘  .something?” 

“Oh,  damn!’  screamed  the  girls  of 
Mortar  Board,  in  unison.  Furiousiv. 
(■an  t you  see  w(''r(*  tappinfi?" 

Then  they  said,  “You  little  stink 
you're  spoiling  our  ceremony!  Hell.” 

After  which  the  girls  in  Mortar 
Board  and  even  the  lappc(*s  kicked 
Pan  out  of  the  (’.enter  of  filings,  in 
unison. 

riien  he  ruefully  walked  toward 
tlu‘  (lym-Armory,  which  is  about  half 
way  down  The  Hill.  He  noticc'd  .some 
girls  in  white,  all  sitting  in  chairs 
and  things.  “The.se  must  b(>  the 
Senior  Women,”  I’an  thought. 

Soon  he  .saw  other  girls  in  white, 
seemingly  a year  younger  than  the 
first  girls  in  white.  “The  Junior 
Women,  like  as  not,  " I^m  mu.sed. 

“W  here  in  hell  can  b(>  the  Sophomore 
Women  and  even  the  Freshman 
Women,”  Pan  wondered.  “The  hell 
with  them,”  he  concluded. 

Sulleidy  Pan  wandered  down  the 
boulevard,  even  less  little  bewilden'd 
than  before.  Kver.  “Things,”  he 
observed  philosophically,  “are  ob- 
viously not  all  that  they  used  to  be. 
Kven  Ciods  of  flocks  and  pastures  or 
May  day  at  the  I . of  M.,  coming  as 
it  does  on  May  12.’’ 

He  scratched  his  curly  head,  then 
stubbornly  jutted  out  his  chin,  going 
toward  Buete's.  "Damn,”  he  said 
to  nobody  in  particular,  “if  I'm  not 
going  to  have  a beer.”  And  so  saying 
he  walked  away  into  the  sunset.  “Or 
even  several.  Fin  sure.” 


B.  X.  DeP. 


MORE  SPIES  THAN  ENOUGH 

(Concluded  from  page  17) 


a few  military  secrets  to  and  fro  for  a 
little  while,  honey.” 

E>ightened  she  drew  hack.  I w atched 
her  suspiciously,  ready  to  run  at  any 
moment.  “Sure,”  she  accpiiesed  hiially. 

I screamed  loudly  with  joy,  she 
looking  at  me  strangely.  It  had  been 
easier  than  even  / had  suspected. 

She  began  to  talk  rapidly  in  a low 
voice,  absently  clipping  her  toenails. 
Meanwhile  I took  down  her  every  word 
on  my  portable  typewriter,  which  is 
just  too  convenient  forahnost  anything 
you  would  care  to  mention,  until 
suddenly  1 again  had  that  uncanny 
feeling  that  all  was  not  (piite  right. 

“How  come,”  I stated  bluntly,  “you 
are  giving  me  the  military  secrets  of 
the  wrong  side?  Especially  since  you 
are  supposed  to  be  spying  on  Balko- 
vitch  (on  the  Scpiare).” 

She  drew  back  in  terror.  “I  do  not 
understand,”  she  wailed  miserably, 
“do  you  not  understand  that  I am  a 
counter  spy  to  check  on  the  activities 
of  counter  counter  spy,  also  variously 
known  as  Scpiare  agent  OlJ  kid?  And 
that  1 thought  that  you  were  counter 
counter  spy  to  check  on  the  counter 
espionage  system,  or  otherw  ise  I would 
not  have  told  you  all  that  I did?” 

“Confused,”  I muttered  demurely, 
absently  drinking  her  red  toenail 
polish.  “And  also  confusing,”  I added, 
“if  I might  say  so.” 

“Well,  Geezoflip,”  she  murmured 
coyly. 

“Indeed,”  I agreed. 

Which  obviously  put  a close  to  the 
subject. 

But  not  for  long.  Suddenly  from 
the  enemy  lines,  came  several  puffs  of 
smoke.  Indians,  I bellowed,  looking 
wildly  about  for  a table  to  hide  under. 
With  smoke  signals.  There  was  loud 
wailing  from  overhead  and  just  all  sorts 
of  shells  began  to  fly  past  w ith  obvious 
abandon. 

Just  all  kinds.  There  were  16  mm. 
shells,  minnenwerfer  shells,  patty 


shells,  peanut  shells,  and  there  was 
even  one  shell  used  by  the  Harvard 
crew  in  1913. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  the  man 
who  had  been  running  up  and  down 
below  came  up,  w hich  may  sound  con- 
fusing, but  true.  And  just  guess  who 
it  might  have  been?  Possibly. 

It  might  have  been  most  anyone,  I 
suppose,  but  actually  it  was  the  general. 

“Couldn't  sleep,”  he  said,  by  way  of 
explanation. 

“I  thought,”  I remarked  uncertain- 
ly, “that  you  were  blown  all  to  hell 
several  pages  back.” 


(IN  THE  HILL 

( Concluded  from  page  7) 

SCA  meetings  also  are  thought- 
provoking.  We  listened  in  on  a recent 
one  by  holding  our  ears  to  the  crack 
under  the  door.  The  first  voice  we 
heard  was  a clean  cut,  soldierly  voice. 
“We’ve  got  to  make  Our  School. 
Better,”  it  snapped. 

The  next  voice  was  a girl's,  “Damn 
right,"  it  said. 

“Do  any  of  you  all  have  any  ideas 
for  improving  Our  School.  Any," 
a.sked  the  first  voice. 

“No,”  answered  a third  voice,  “but 
there  must  be  some  way.  Em  sure.” 

“Yes,”  spoke  the  girl's  voice,  “but 
dammit  what  is  it?” 

“Hell,"  boomed  the  soldierly  voice. 
“Cut  out  all  this  damned  arguing. 
I'll  go  up  and  ask  Dr.  Byrd  what 
possibly  we  might  do  to  make  Our 
School  a much  better  place  foi-  all  the 
kids  on  The  Hill  to  live  and  things 
like  that.’’ 

So  far  as  tlie  meetings  (hat  we 
attended  go,  this  was  the  last. 


“They  didn’t  want  me,”  he  sulked. 
“So  that’s  why  it  is  I’m  back.  Here.” 
I jerked  my  thumb  toward  the 
blonde.  “Spy,”  I said  tersely.  “Blonde 
too.  But  we’re  both  more  than  a little 
confused  about  Things.” 

He  had  no  time  to  reply,  however, 
since  there  was  a deafening  explosion, 
a roar  that  shook  little  Balkovitch  to 
her  very  foundations,  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  who  should  be 
there  but  Too  A ung  Too,  as  well  as  the 
China  Clipper,  in  addition. 

“Good  Lord!”  the  general  squeaked, 
“that’s  just  not  quite  the  arch  fiend. 
Too  Yung  Too  at  all,  no  indeed.” 

1 archt'd  my  eyebrow,  which  isn’t 
hard  to  do  if  you  practice. 

“Not  at  all,”  the  general  scpiealed 
with  conviction,  “he  is  none  other  than 
Fu  Manchu  himself!” 

“1  will  kill  you  all!”  hissed  the  fiend. 
Also,  “Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha!” 

“What’s  that  behind  you?”  I 
screauK'd.  And  as  Fu  Manchu  turned 
to  confront  an  imaginary  enemy,  we 
sneaked  away  in  the  Clipper. 

“The  new  forest  at  the  L’  of  M in 
Amerika  is  a great  place  to  hide,  I’m 
relatively  positive,”  suggested  the 
general,  drinking  from  his  vest  pocket. 

Absently  I flew  the  clipper  through 
a row  of  houses  and  did  several  ground 
loops.  “To  be  sure,”  I agreed.  And 
climbing  into  the  dawn  sky  we  bid  fond 
farewell  to  Balkovitch  on  the  very 
Sipiare. 

Arriving  at  the  L of  AI  we  scampered 
across  the  campus,  dancing  gaily  over 
the  green  when  what  should  occur  but 
we  fell  in  a hole.  Immediately  general 
service  neatly  placed  a tree  on  top  of  us. 

Months  later  as  we  burrowed  our 
way  to  the  surface,  there  was  a 
thunderous  explosion. 

The  general  paled.  The  blonde  spy 
screamed.  I waited  in  stoic  silence. 
We  all  kneic. 

There  was  no  escape  now.  Fu 
Manchu  stood  before  us,  hissing  fiend- 
ishly and  cackling  and  gnashing  his 
teeth  like  mad.  “I  will  kill  you  all!” 
he  all  but  shrieked. 

W hich  indeed  he  did. 
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IS  A WOMAN 


N HIS  sp:m()h  year  at  Buckley  I Joe  lieiil 
concentrated  with  admirable  perseverance 
on  fjnardiiif;  Sarali  Trenten  from  loneliiu'ss. 
\\  liile  his  fraternity  Ijrothers  were  blissfully 
])lanting  their  pins  on  the  Brenda  Fraziers 
of  the  campus,  Joe  was  establishing  a calm, 
unemotional  friendship  with  Sarah.  Oc- 
casionally, impressf'd  by  her  sportsmanship, 
he  slapped  her  on  the  back  and  called  her 
“Butch.”  But  never  did  he  display  affection 
to  any  greater  extent. 

Sarah  wasn't  prett\.  \ot  that  she  had 
gummy  hair  or  lashless  fish  eyes  or  a Alihpie- 
toast  chin.  She  just  wasn't  pretty.  And 
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“/)e  you  aluavs  attract  this 
much  attention,  Sarah?  1 
feel  as  though  everyone  in 
the  school  is  staring  at  us.  " 


she  made  no  effort  to  camouilage  this 
lack  of  beauty.  She  was  different  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  campus  women — the 
tliroaty  voiced,  smooth  talking  coeds 
who  tried  to  lasso  fraternity  men, 
preferably  in  the  plural,  with  their 
lines.  This  difference,  Joe  believed, 
was  reason  number  one  why  he  liked 
her  so  much. 

All  his  life  Joe  had  preferred  what 
no  one  else  wanted.  Even  back  in 
the  days  when  he  first  experienced  the 
excitement  of  jamming  his  pockets  full 
of  treasures,  he  had  collected  news- 
paper pictures  and  clippings  rather 
than  the  marbles  and  blocks  that 
bulged  in  his  playmates’  pockets. 
In  first  grade  he  had  startled  his 
family  by  refusing,  with  a stamp  of 
his  high-laced  boots,  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  School  picnic — he  wanted  to 
stay  home  and  learn  his  multiplication 
tables!  At  ten,  ignoring  the  neighbor- 
hood foot-ball  team,  he  memorized 
whole  pages  of  Shakespeare.  And  at 
fifteen  he  impressed  his  cigarette- 
conscious friends  by  smoking  nothing 
but  long  black  cigars. 

A psychoanalyst  probably  would 
accuse  Joe  of  having  a complex — 
maybe  even  a couple  of  them.  Per- 
haps he’d  explain  Joe’s  actions  by 
saying  that  Joe  felt  inferior  to  Bob, 
his  older  brother.  He’d  point  out 
all  the  times  Aunt  Alice  had  sighed, 
“.My,  my!  Too  bad  Joe  hasn’t  Bob’s 
good  nose.”  Or  perhaps  he’d  remind 
you  of  Cousin  Mary  who  used  to 
punctuate  every  before-dinner  com- 
mand of  “Go  wash  your  hands,  young 
man,”  with  the  remark,  “One  thing 
sure.  A’ou  don’t  take  after  Bobert 
none.”  And  then,  of  course,  there 
was  his  mother  who  thanked  her  lucky 
stars  at  every  public  opportunity  that 
at  least  one  of  her  children — Bob — 
could  sing.  Perhaps  then,  the  pys- 
choanalyst  would  reason,  Joe’s  taste 
for  the  different  was  simply  a mani- 
festation of  his  desire  to  be  noticed. 
By  being  unlike  Bob,  Joe  was  able 
to  attract  attention. 

But  for  anyone  less  scientific,  old 
Mr.  Bent’s  explanation  of  his  grand- 
son’s actions  probably  would  suffice. 


“Sheer,  dadratted  cussedness,”  he’d 
chuckle.  “Jest  a powerful  strong 
streak  of  the  Bent  orneriness.” 

And  Joe’s  fraternity  brothers  would 
have  agreed,  with  the  unanimity  of 
a committee  of  one,  that  old  Mr.  Bent 
had  banged  the  nail  right  smack  on 
its  head.  For  three  years  they  had 
listened  to  Joe  snore  while  they 
crammed.  They  had  seen  him  wear 
slacks  when  they  wore  tails.  They 
had  watched  him  chew  raw  carrots 


while  they  ate  their  breakfast 
Wheaties.  And  so,  when  Joe  started 
dating  Sarah,  they  didn’t  reach  for 
their  smelling  salts  and  a big  morris 
chair.  Instead,  admitting  Sarah  to 
be  the  last  girl  on  the  campus  they’d 
want  to  rush,  they  agreed  that  she 
was  a “Natural  for  Joe.”  And  with 
their  “Joe’s-done-it-again”  grin,  they 
proceeded  to  place  bets  on  what  he’d 
think  of  next. 

The  first  semester  staggered  along 
at  a strangely  uneven  pace  for  Joe. 
When  he  was  with  Sarah,  life — in- 
cluding even  the  faculty  and  brother 
Bob — was  strangely  adequate.  But 
when  they  weren’t  together,  when  he 
couldn’t  grin  at  her  shiny,  unlovely 
nose,  his  world  was  in  a shadow.  He 
tried  to  explain  this  to  Sarah. 

“Of  course  I’m  not  in  love  with 
you,”  he  laughed  anxiously.  “It  must 
just  be  that  I want  you  to  have  a good 
time  your  senior  year.” 


“You’re  sweet,  Joe.”  Sarah’s  eyes 
were  very  warm — and  very  wise. 
“What  I mean  is,  you’re  a good  guy.” 
One  afternoon,  when  Joe  was  trying 
to  convince  Sarah  that  she  owed  it 
to  her  country  to  go  bowling  with  him, 
he  interrupted  himself  and  yelled, 
“Hey!  I almost  forgot  to  tell  you. 
Guess  what?” 

“What?”  Sarah  thought  he  looked 
darling  when  his  eyes  were  all  dark 
with  excitement.  “What,  Joe?” 


“Gotta  letter  from  Bob  today.  He’s 
coming  up  for  the  game  next  week-end. 
Isn’t  that  great?” 

“You  really  mean  it?  You  mean 
you’re  really  glad?” 

Joe  nodded.  “Sure.  You  know, 
brotherly  love  and  all  that.  In  spite 
of  all  the  cracks  I’ve  made,  he’s  all 
right.  Yep,  good  fellow.” 

“I'm  anxious  to  meet  him,  Joe.” 
Sarah  laced  a strand  of  thin  tan  hair 
between  her  unmanicured  fingers.  “It 
will  be  nice  meeting  your  brother.” 
“Sure,  Sarah.  It  sure  will  be.” 
Ligiiting  a match,  Joe  watched  its 
flame  cringe  and  writhe  in  the  breeze. 
"This  is  one  time  I won’t  have  to 
worry.  ” 

"Worry  about  what?” 

“Bob’s  a wolf.  He  always  makes  a 
play  for  my  girls.” 

Sarah  looked  down  at  her  saddle 
shoes,  and  she  rubbed  one  against  the 
other.  “You  mean  he  won’t  like  me?” 
“Not  a chance,”  Joe  grinned  happily 


SARAH  MAY  HAVE  LACKED  GLAMOR,  BUT  SHE 
DIDN’T  LIKE  JOE  TO  TELL  HER  SO.  THEN  SHE 
BEGAN  TO  BE  SEEN  RIDING  AROUND  THE 
CAMPUS  WITH  JOE’S  HANDSOME  BROTHER. 
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“No  lip-smear,  no  curves,  no  glainonr.” 

The  smile  straightened  out  of  Sarah's 
lips.  “Let’s  bowl.” 

“Okay,  Butch.”  Alfectionately  he 
slapped  her  thin  shoulders.  “And  a 
coke  I b(‘at  you.” 

That  night  Sarah  inspectt'd  herself 
in  a mirror  with  the  cool,  analytical 
stare  of  a physician  looking  at  the 
tongue  of  his  patient.  Joe  was  right. 
No  lip-smear,  no  curves,  no  glamour. 
In  fact,  not  much  of  anything  except 
clear  eyes  and  the  shine  that  comes 
from  scrubbing.  But  even  if  she  could 
buy  all  the  essentials  at  the  corner  drug 
store,  Sarah  decided  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  attractive  veneer  woidd  be 
too  much  of  an  elfort. 

Sarah  spent  the  next  afternoon  in 
the  library.  Of  course  she  had  no 
intention  of  browsing  through  the 
dusty  reference  books  that  stitily  lined 
the  walls.  Not  at  all.  She  just  w anted 
to  be  alone.  And  the  Buckley  I . 
Library,  invaded  by  campus  men  and 
coeds  only  during  thunder  storms  and 
finals,  provided  Sarah  with  the  quiet 
she  desired.  Armed  with  her  reading 
glasses  and  a heavy  book,  she  cleverly 
camouflaged  the  fact  that  she  was  just 
thinking.  Mostly  her  thoughts  were 
about  herself;  about  Sarah  Trenten 
who  had  been  described  in  the  most 
negative  of  negative  terms  by  the  man 
she  loved.  “No  lip  smear,  no  curves, 
no  glamour.” 

K 

^ARAH  considered  the  problem  as  if 
through  a dissecting  microscope. 
Thoughtfully  biting  her  thin  under-lip, 
she  analyzed  the  reasons  for  Joe's 
blindness — for  his  inability  to  realize 
he  loved  her.  Darn  it!  Why  couldn't 
she  possess  that  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi 
which  inspires  whistles  from  truck 
drivers  and  “A’s”  from  professors? 
And  why  couldn’t  Joe  be  like  the  rest 
of  his  fraternity  brothers,  always  either 
in  love  or  in  the  process  of  falling? 
Tapping  an  index  finger  against  her 
unpowdered  nose,  Sarah  remembered 


what  Joe  frecpiently  had  said  about 
pinning.  “Any  guy  dumb  enough  to 
let  a woitian  steal  his  pin  deserves  all 
the  trouble  he’s  heading  for.”  But 
Sarah  knew'  that  she  never  would 
a.scribe  to  his  theory  until  she  had 
proved  its  truth  by  experience. 

“Hey,  Butch!”  Joe’s  hand  settled 
on  her  sharp  shoulder  blades  in  a 
hearty  hello. 

"Why,  Joe!  Where’d  you  come 
from?” 

"Been  tracking  you  down  for  an 
hour.  Stealing  some  of  (iarbo’s  stuff?” 
An  unbeautiful  but  highly  contagious 
grin  lightened  Sarah’s  features.  “What 
do  you  mean  by  Garbo’s  stuff?  She 
appropriated  mine.” 

"And  to  think  1 never  knew  ! Come 
on.  Let's  continue  this  discussion  over 
a coke  at  Dailey’s.” 

"Okay,  Joe.”  Sarah  took  off  her 
thick  reading  glasses.  "Soon  as  1 find 
my  glass  case.  By  the  way,  have  you 
heard  anything  else  from  Bob?” 
“Good  gosh,  Sarah!  This  is  the 
sixth  time  you've  asked  about  Bob  in 
the  last  day.”  Disgusted,  Joe  kicked 
the  leg  of  the  library  table.  “Anybody 
would  think  you  two  were  old  friends — 
maybe  even  sweethearts.” 

Sarah  smiled  at  something  beyond 
Joe,  at  something  beyond  the  library 
walls.  “Let’s  go  concentrate  on  that 
coke,  Joe.” 

Sitting  on  her  bed  that  evening, 
Sarah  wrapped  her  arms  around  her 
sharp  knee  caps.  This  w as  the  position 
she  reserved  for  solving  her  most 
difficult  problems.  Through  the  thin 
dormitory  w alls,  she  could  hear  Evelyn 
Rader  in  the  next  room.  “Lord  Rath- 
more,”  she  w as  groaning,  “take  me  in 
your  arms  before  the  fire  consumes  us 
both.”  Evelyn  was  not  only  a dra- 
matics major.  She  was  a dramatics 
major  who  took  her  work  seriously. 
“Take  me.  Take  me.  Take  me!  ” 
“Me  too.”  Sarah  was  standing  in 
the  door-way.  “Mind  if  I come  in  for 
a minute,  Evie?” 


Dramatically  smoothing  soft  finger- 
tips over  her  tenqiles,  fivelyn  sank  into 
a new  |)ose  that  she  expected  to  prove 
very  effective  with  the  fraternity  men. 
“No,  do  come  in,  d(‘ar.”  Sarah  was 
such  a (piaint  child.  She  never  tried 
to  steal  your  men.  But  then,  how 
could  she?  “Just  jilop  and  be  comfy. 
Frankly,  I’m  simply  too  exhausted 
frorri  my  dramatic  work  even  to  look 
for  a cigarette!” 

“Have  one  of  mine.” 

Protesting  that  she  really  shouldn’t, 
Evelyn  reached  for  Sarah’s  pack  so 
eagerly  she  almost  upset  her  pose. 

“I  don’t  know  where  my  matches 
are,”  Sarah  said. 

“Don’t  bother.  1 always  keep 
matches  handy.” 

“By  the  way,  Evie,  Joe’s  brother  is 
coming  up  to  the  game  next  week-end. 
And  he’s  dying  to  meet  you.” 

“Me?”  Evelyn  acted  surprised  and 
flustered,  just  the  way  she  had  learned 
in  drama  class  last  week.  “But  why 
me?  1 don’t  even  know  him.” 

“He  thinks  you're  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he’s  ever  seen;  and  that’s  really 
something,  coming  from  a man  of  Bob’s 
experience.”  Sarah  thought  her  voice 
was  really  convincing.  “He  saw  your 
picture  in  the  school  paper  that  Joe 
sent  him  last  week.  \ou  know,  the 
one  advertising  the  play.” 

“And  that  was  such  a terrible 
picture  of  me,”  Evelyn  frowned. 
“There  was  a shadow  under  my  left 
ear.” 

“I  thought  it  was  lovely.  I mean 
the  photograph.  Anyway,  Bob  is 
dying  to  take  you  to  the  Saturday 
dance.” 

“But  I already  have  a date.  M ith 
Johnny.  And  since  I’m  pinned  to  him, 
I really — ” She  reached  for  another  of 
Sarah’s  cigarettes.  “What  kind  of  car 
does  he  have?  ” 

Sarah  looked  down  at  her  stubby 
nails.  “1  forget.  Something  smooth. 
Golly,  Bob’s  really  good-looking.” 
“What  about  Friday  night?” 
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“He  already  has  a date  for  Friday.” 
Mentally,  Sarah  crossed  her  lingers, 
knocked  on  wood,  and  threw  salt  over 
her  shoulder.  “Yes,  he’s  already  dated 
up  for  Friday.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  to  the  Saturday  dance 
with  him,”  Evelyn  decided.  “After  all, 
Johnny  can’t  expect  to  stand  between 
me  and  my — well,  between  me  and  my 
future.” 

Sarah  looked  at  her  gravely.  “Evie,” 
she  said,  “you  have  no  idea  what  this 
will  mean  to  Bob.  ” 

I 

RIDAY  SNEAKED  UP  Oil  Sarah  SO 
(piickly  that  she  hardly  could  believe 
the  big-week-end  actually  was  under- 
way. Leaving  the  dormitory  for  an 
8:10,  she  saw  Joe  waiting  for  her. 

“Hello,  Sarah.”  As  fiercely  as  if  it 
were  a personal  enemy,  he  kicked  a 
stone  olf  the  side-walk.  “Of  all  the 
darned  lousy  tricks!  I could  slug 
him — ” 

“Who,  Joe?  Who  are  you  talking 
about?”  Sarah  stood  still.  “You 
don’t  mean  Bob!  Isn’t  he  coming?” 
She  looked  as  if  she  were  holding  her 
breath. 

“Of  course  he’s  coming.  It’s  that 
darned  Dr.  Crayhorn.  Just  because  1 
was  original  enough  to  do  our  last  chem 
lab  experiment  my  way  instead  of  his, 
he's  making  me  do  it  over  again  this 
afternoon.”  Joe  broke  a twig  off  a 
shrub  and  snapped  it  viciously. 
“Darned  old  fogey.  Wasn’t  my  fault 
the  thing  exploded." 

Sarah’s  eyebrows  drew  together  in 
an  uncomprehending  frown.  “So 
what?” 

“So  now  I can’t  meet  Bob  at  Dailey’s 
this  afternoon  like  I told  him  I would. 
He  was  going  right  to  Darley’s  as  soon 
as  lie  pulled  into  the  campus,  and  I was 
going  to  meet  him  there  at  four-ten. 
Now  I have  to  go  to  that  darned  lab, 
and  I won’t  have  a ehance  to  tell  him 
ahead  of  time.”  Dejectedly,  Joe  stuck 
a hand  in  his  pocket  and  jingled  the 
coins. 

“Look,  Joe.”  Sarah’s  fingers  touched 
his  sleeve.  The  wool  was  scratchy  but 
sort  of  soft,  too.  She  wondered  how  it 
would  feel  against  her  cheek.  “Look, 


Joe,  why  don’t  you  let  me  meet  him  for 
you?  We  can  have  a coke  and  wait 
for  you.” 

“Would  you  honestly?  Gee,  that’s 
swell  of  you.  Butch.  You'll  recognize 
him  easy.  Looks  like  a Whitcomb 
drawing.  He’s  the  type  who  can 
whistle  at  a girl  with  his  eyes  and  make 
her  like  it.  And  listen,  Sarah,  for  gosh 
sakes,  don’t  go  intellectual  on  him.” 

Smiling,  Sarah  started  into  her  class. 

“Wait  a second.”  Joe  tried  to  pick 
up  a twig  on  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  He 
didn’t  look  at  Sarah.  “I  probably 
won't  have  the  time  to  take  you  to  the 
dance  tonight,  I guess.” 

“That’s  all  right."  Sarah  blew  an 
invisible  film  of  dust  olf  her  note-book. 
“You  didn’t  mention  it,  so  I sorta  made 
other  plans.  Bye,  Joe.  See  you  this 
afternoon.” 

Joe  stood  there  staring  tensely  after 
Sarah’s  shadow  of  a figure — and  look- 
ing surprisingly  like  a little  boy  who  has 
just  found  out  that  Santa’s  whiskers 
are  false. 

With  text-books  and  a school  paper 
tucked  under  one  arm,  Sarah  stood  in 
the  door-way  of  Darley’s  at  four-ten. 
Joe  was  right.  His  brother  was  easy 
to  identify.  For  a moment  Sarah 
watched  him  as  he  tipped  his  chair  back 
from  the  table.  He  reminded  her  of 
someone. 

She  teased  lier  memory.  And  then 
she  knew.  A certain  planned  smooth- 
ness about  him  made  him  look  like  a 
Sanforized  Shirt  ad.  With  experienced 
eyes  he  x-rayed  a passing  coed  as  he 
flicked  his  cigarette  ashes  nonchalantly 
on  the  floor. 

Sarah  walked  over  to  his  table. 
“You’re  Bob  Bent,  aren’t  you.”  Her 
tone  implied  no  question.  It  merely 
stated  a fact. 

“Why,  yes,  I am.”  He  flashed  two 
rows  of  white  teeth  at  her,  and  Sarah 
wondered  if  he  didn’t  look  more  like 
propaganda  for  tooth  powder  than  for 
Sanforized  Shirts. 

“I’m  Sarah  Trenten." 

“Not  Joe’s  Sarah!”  Bob  looked  at 
the  thin,  unpowdered  face,  at  the 
straight  hair  that  hung  dejectedly 
about  it,  at  the  bare-bone  shape. 


Grinning  as  if  he  had  just  heard  the 
joke  of  the  month,  he  said,  “Grandpa 
would  sure  love  to  meet  you.” 

“Thank  you.  I'd  enjoy  knowing 
him,  too.” 

Bob  wondered  if  she  was  really  that 
naive.  Homely  girls  were  supposed  to 
be  intelligent. 
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“Joe  asked  me  to  meet  you  and 
explain  that  he’ll  be  a little  late.  He 
had  to  go  to  a chem  lab.” 

“Well,  then,  sit  down,  little  one.” 
Bob  was  amused  at  the  fatherly  tone 
his  voice  had  acquired.  “We  can 
drink  cokes  and  chat  'til  young  Joe 
toddles  in.” 

When  her  books  and  school  paper 
were  stacked  on  the  table,  Sarah  care- 
lessly brushed  the  sleeve  of  her  coat 
across  them.  “Oh,  golly,”  she  sighed 
as  they  scattered  on  the  floor.  “That 
w as  sure  clumsy  of  me.” 
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“That’s  no  lie,  sister,”  Hob  muttered 
to  himself,  bending  over  to  pick  them 
up.  The  kid  was  [)robably  kind  of 
flustered  to  be  sitting  at  a table  with 
somebody  like  him.  “There!”  he  said. 
“Is  that  all!'” 

“Isn’t  my  paper  on  the  floor!'” 

Bob’s  well  tailored  back  was  level 


paper  .so  that  the  picture  was  the  center 
of  interest.  “That!'”  she  ask('d.  “Why, 
that’s  Iwelyn  Bader.  She  had  the 
lead  in  our  last  play.” 

“She’s  a smooth  nundjer.”  Bob's 
tone  was  that  of  a connoisseur  dis- 
cussing his  hobby.  “A  mighty  smooth 
number.” 


.4s  the  convertible  streamlinerl  its  nay  over  the 
campus,  Sarah's  friends  waved  to  her,  bewildered. 


with  the  table  lop  again.  “Here  it  is,” 
he  said,  coming  up  as  if  for  air.  He 
started  to  place  the  newspaper  on  top 
of  her  books.  Instead,  he  snatched  it 
back  into  his  line  of  vision.  “Hey! 
Whose  picture  is  this.^” 

Sarah  looked  at  the  photograph  as 
if  she  had  never  .seen  it  before.  Indeed, 
even  a suspicious  onlooker  never  would 
have  guessed  that  she  had  folded  the 


“Evie  rooms  next  to  me,  so  we  re 
pretty  good  friends."  Sarah  stared 
thoughtfully  at  Bob  with  the  tattle- 
tale expression  of  a w oman  on  the  vergt* 
of  an  idea.  "I've  got  it!  Why  don't 
you  let  me  fix  you  up  for  a date  with 
her.^  Alaybe  tomorrow  night." 

“(iosh,  Sarah,  that  would  be  swell  of 
you.  But  perhaps  she  has  a date- for 
the  dance 


<;iUN  that  Bob  inler[>reled  as  a re- 
assuring smile  wrinkled  Sarali’s  eyes. 
"Don't  worry  about  that,”  she  laughed. 
"But  you’d  b(‘lter  not  mention  this  to 
.)()('  'til  we  get  il  fixed  iij).  She  dates  a 
fraternity  broth(*r  of  his,  so  he  might 
not  think  much  of  the  idea.” 

""SOI  a word.”  Bob  stpiee/ed  her 
hand. 

Looking  up,  Sarah  saw  three  of  the 
boNs  in  Joe’s  fraternity  watching  her 
from  the  next  table.  She  blushed  as 
she  slid  her  hand  out  from  under  Bob’s. 
"\\  hy  don’t  we  go  up  to  the  dorm  now 
to  find  Evie.^”  she  asked.  “We'll  be 
l)ack  by  the  time  Joe  arrives.” 

"Swell  idea.”  Bob  held  up  Sarah's 
coat  for  her.  From  habit,  he  let  one 
hand  rest  on  her  back  for  a minute, 
unccmscious  of  the  high-powered  stare 
three  fraternity  men  were  bi'stowing 
on  him  from  the  next  table. 

r.asually  Sarah  suggested  that  they 
put  down  the  top  of  Bob's  convertible. 
She  lov(‘d  the  wind  b(‘ating  at  the  roots 
of  her  hair,  she  said.  She  didn’t 
mention  that  p(*<iple  riding  in  open 
cars  are  more  conspicuous  than  those 
in  closed  cars.  As  the  convertible 
streamlined  its  way  over  the  campus, 
Sarah  waved  to  nearly  every  pair  of 
saddle  shoes  she  saw. 

"Turn  in  here,”  she  said.  "This  is 
our  dorm.”  The  wheels  gnamd  to  a 
stop  in  the  gravel  driveway.  Together 
Sarah  and  Bob  walked  into  the  recep- 
tion hall.  It  looked  like  the  lobby  of 
an  exclusive  hotel.  Bob  thought. 

"Is  Evelyn  Bader  in?"  Sarah  could 
almost  see  her  reflection  in  the  highly 
polished  glasses  of  the  desk  girl. 

"!No,  she  isn't."  The  clerk  looked 
from  Bob  to  Sarah  and  then  back  to 
Bob  again.  Maylx'  he  was  even  a 
movie  actor.  Sarah  sure  did  all  right 
for  a girl  with  no  looks.  "Don'lcha 
remember  you  asked  me  yesterday  if 
she  had  classes  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  I said  she  does  until  five-twenty 
every  Friday  afternoon?" 

Sarah  examined  a blotter  on  the 
desk.  "Silly  of  me  to  forget.  Sit  down 
in  the  lounge  over  here,  Bol),  and 
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maybe  we  can  plot  out  anotlier  line  of 
attack.” 

Bob  lit  a cigarette  for  her.  He  was 
surprised  that  she  smoked.  Somehow 
he  had  never  before  thought  of  plain 
girls  smoking.  No  reason  why  they 
shouldn't,  of  course.  Just  that  he 
never  had  thought  of  it.  Like  excpiisite 
French  perfume  and  sheer  silk  stock- 
ings, cigarettes  seemed  to  b(‘long  to  the 
smooth,  sophisticated  type. 

“Fvie  will  be  at  the  dance  tonight.  " 
Sarah  exhaled  the  words  in  a cloud  of 
smoke.  “If  Joe  hasn't  planned  to  do 
anything  special  with  you,  you  and  1 
could  track  her  down  there.”  She 
spoke  slow  ly,  as  if  she  were  formulating 
the  })lan  spontaneously. 

Picking  a piece  of  tobacco  off  his 
tongue.  Boh  looked  at  her  in  apprecia- 
tion. She  was  a darned  nice  kid  to  l)e 
going  to  all  this  trouble  just  for  him. 
She  w as  smart  too.  He  could  tell  from 
the  way  she  planned  things.  “Joe  can 
heat  himself  at  solitaire  tonight  for  all 
1 care.  This  is  important.  Shall  I pick 
you  up  about  eight-thirty?” 

Sarah  nodded.  “And  you'd  better 
not  tell  Joe  why  you're  dragging  me. 
He  wouldn't  like  you  stealing  a 
frah'rnity  brother's  property.” 

“Sure  thing.”  Bob  pressed  Sarah's 
hand  against  his.  “You're  a good  kid, 
Sarah.” 

And  Sarah,  realizing  that  several  of 
the  dorm  girls  had  noticed  the  gesture, 
smiled  at  him  sweetly.  “You’re  a 
convenient  person  to  have  around. 
Joe’s  probably  waiting  for  you  in 
Harley’s  now.  Bob,  so  I’ll  see  you 
tonight.  ’Bye,  Bob.”  Her  voice 
carried  well  over  the  first  floor. 

Down  at  darley’s  Joe  was  scattering 
cigarette  ashes  on  the  floor  with  the 
tense  automatism  of  a chain  smoker. 
With  him  were  the  same  three  fratern- 
ity brothers  who  had  watched  Bob  and 
Sarah  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Joe 
didn’t  look  at  them.  Instead,  he  stared 
intently  at  a nicotine  stain  on  the 
greasy  table  top. 

“They  walked  out  of  here  together?'’ 
He  widened  his  eyes  the  way  a person 
does  when  he  tries  to  see  ahead  in  a fog. 


“Yeah,”  one  of  the  boys  said.  “Arm 
in  arm,  sorta  smiling  at  each  other  like 
they  had  a conspiracy  or  something.” 
“Evelyn  said  they  must  be  real  good 
friends,  the  way  Sarah  was  talking  to 
her  about  him.” 

“Sarah  talked  to  Evelyn  about  my 
brother?”  Joe  looked  at  the  boy  who 
was  pinned  to  Evelyn  Bader.  “She 
told  her  about  him  coming  up  this 
week-end  and  everything,  Jimmy?” 


“Yeah,  1 guess  .so.”  Jimmy  looked 
at  the  glass  in  front  of  Joe.  “Hey, 
aren’t  you  going  to  finish  your  coke, 
Joe?’ 

“Naw.”  Joe  dunked  his  cigarette 
stub  in  the  gla.ss.  “Tastes  like  diluted 
dish-water.  If  you  see  Bob,  tell  him 
I'm  down  at  the  house.”  As  Joe 
walked  out  of  Darley’s,  he  jingled  his 
pocket  coins  to  the  rhythm  of  a funeral 
dirge. 

An  hour  later  Bob  walked  into  the 
fraternity  house.  When  he  entered  the 
living  room,  Joe  was  impatiently 
lighting  a cigarette  from  the  stub  of 
his  last  one. 

“Hello  there,  fellow.  It's  good  to 
see  you.” 

Joe  shrugged  Bob’s  hand  off  his  back. 
“Don’t  change  the  subject.  Where 
did  you  and  Sarah  go?” 

Bob  pinched  his  cheek  playfully. 
“Is  him  angry?” 

“Damn  you!”  Grabbing  him  by  the 
necktie,  Joe  muttered,  “You’d  better 
tell  me  or  I’ll  slug  you  clear  to  hades.” 


Bob  wagged  his  linger  playfully  at 
Joe,  just  the  way  he  had  teased  him 
when  they  were  little  boys  quarreling 
over  their  tin  soldiers.  “Daisies  won’t 
tell,  and.  I’m  not  a-going  to  either.” 
He  straightened  his  necktie  and  reached 
for  one  of  Joe’s  cigarettes.  “Gotta 
light?” 

Joe  threw  a box  of  matches  at  him. 
“Sure,  just  make  yourself  right  at 
home.  My  cigarettes,  my  matches — ” 

“Your  girl,”  Bob  finished.  As  Joe 
slammed  out  of  the  room.  Bob  glee- 
fully laughed  after  him,  “And  I’m 
taking  her  to  the  dance  tonight,  too!” 

Sarah  invested  in  a lipstick  for  the 
big  occasion.  Feeling  like  an  immi- 
grant from  a foreign  country,  she  had 
gone  to  the  corner  drug  store  and  stood 
uncomfortably  behind  the  cosmetics 
counter.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders 
when  the  clerk  asked  her  what  shade. 
“Just  give  me  something  that  will 
smear  well,”  she  said.  “I  want  the 
smeariest  lipstick  yon  have.”  Puzzled, 
the  clerk  wondered  about  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  Girls  were  sure 
hard  to  understand. 

As  Bob  and  Sarah  left  the  dormitory 
that  evening,  Sarah  waved  a con- 
spicuous goodbye  to  the  other  girls. 
“We'll  see  you  at  the  dance,”  she 
called,  tucking  a hand  under  Bob’s  arm. 

“Evelyn  and  Jimmy  won’t  be  there 
for  hours,”  she  said.  “Let’s  just  drive 
around  for  awhile  and  absorb  .some  of 
this  night  air.” 

Bob  nodded.  “You  should  see  Joe,” 
he  laughed.  “He’s  so  damned  burned 
up  he  won’t  speak  to  anyone.  Thinks 
I’m  wolfing  you.” 

“How  in  the  world  could  he  get  that 
idea?”  Sarah’s  smile  wasn’t  quite  as 
innocent  as  her  voice. 

“Seems  a couple  of  fellows  saw  us 
walk  out  of  Darley’s  together,  and  half 
the  girls  on  the  campus  noticed  us 
driving  over  to  the  dorm.”  Bob's  well- 
padded  shoulders  shook  with  laughter. 
And  my  taking  you  to  the  dance  to- 
night was  the  pay-olf.  Boy,  was  he 
burned  up.  Haven’t  had  so  much  fun 
since  I locked  Joe  in  the  attic  when  we 
were  just  kids.”  Olfering  Sarah  a 
cigarette.  Bob  grinned  at  her.  “The 
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idea  of  iiu'  wolfinji  you.  Ifoy,  dial’s 
sure  a riol !” 

Sarah  exliah'd  a streamer  of  l)lu(>- 
^u'(‘y  smoke.  “Kuim>  how  sloiiixs  like 
dial  ^el  stalled.  ’ 

As  dob  [larked  the  ear  for  the  dance, 
Sarah  looked  at  him  erilieally.  “You 
have  a smudfje  rifilit  there  on  \our 
cheek,”  she  said,  lulihiufi:  it  with  her 
liaudkerehief. 

“Does  it  look  all  right  now?” 

“It  looks  fine,”  she  laugh(‘d,  viewing 
lier  handiwork  with  [iride.  That  clerk 
wasn’t  kidding  wlum  he  said  the  lip- 
stick would  smear.  W ith  the  craftiness 
of  a pnlj)  magazine  villain,  Sarah 
drofiped  her  lipstick-smeared  handker- 
chief  behind  a concealing  hedge  as  she 
and  Bob  walked  up  to  the  dance. 

o SAY  that  their  arrival  created  a 
si'iisatioii  would  Ix'  to  employ  litotes. 
The  enrions  eyes  of  all  Buckley  I . 
seemed  to  be  njion  them.  Sarah  had 
timed  it  well. 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  dormitory 
rushed  u[)  to  them  with  her  date. 
Staring  cnrionsly  at  Bob,  she  asked, 
“What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with  Joe.^ 
He  tore  into  the  dance  fifteen  minutes 
ago  looking  for  yon  two  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  You’d  have 
died  to  see  him,  Sarah.  1 le  didn't  even 
have  on  a tux — ^jnsl  a tnrtle-neck 
sweater  and  slacks.”  The  girl  looked 
again  at  Bob’s  cheek.  “Nice  work. 
Pal,”  she  murmured  as  she  danced 
back  onto  the  floor  with  her  date. 

“Ye  gods,  she  gax^e  me  a comjilex 
the  xvay  she  was  staring  at  me.  W hat 
do  yon  suppose  was  wrong  with  her?” 

W aving  at  someone,  Sarali  shrugged. 
“1  have  no  idea.  There’s  Exelyn  now. 
Bob.  Let’s  go  over.” 

As  they  elbowod  through  the  usual 
Buckley  I . dance  mob,  Bob  gave  Sarah 
a puzzled  look.  “Do  you  always 
attract  this  much  attention,  Sarah? 
(iad,  1 feel  as  if  everybody  in  the  w hole 
damned  school  is  staring  at  ns.” 

Sarah  shoved  her  hair  back  off  her 
shiny  forehead.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing. She  just  smiled. 

Looking  at  Evelyn  through  half 
closed  eyes,  Bob  ran  his  tongue  over 


his  lips.  Slu'  was  even  better  than  her 
pictured  It  had  been  weeks  since  he’d 
seen  such  a smooth  number.  Sipiei'zing 
her  hand,  he  murmured  in  a t(‘te-a-tete 
tone,  “Would  xou  care  to  daucid’” 

A hi'avx  hand  was  slap|)cd  on  his 
shouhh'r.  “\ou  can't  get  away  from 
me  like  that,  you  dirty  dog!” 

"Why,  Joe!”  Sarah  noticed  that 
then'  were  little  white'  bum|)s  above 
Je)e'’s  jaws.  “W  he'ie'  eliel  yeiu  e'emie 
fmrn?” 

lb'  igneire'el  lu'i'.  “Sarah’s  e'eiming 
with  me.  Bob.  And  as  far  as  I'm 
e-eme'erne'd,  yeiu  and  yeiur  elarne'el  liji- 
stick-smeare'el  pan  e'an  ge>  tee  he'll.  ’ 
lb'  grabbe'el  Sarah  by  the'  arm. 
“Hurry  up.” 

Outside  in  Je>e''s  car.  Small  saw  hate' 
in  his  eyes,  in  the  way  he  was  looking 
at  her. 

“Joe,  I'm  seirry.  I ean  exjilain 
everything.  I dieln't  me'an  tee 

“Shut  up!”  His  li{)S  snapjie'd  tei- 
gelher  in  a thin  line  of  elisgnst. 

As  he  sal  there  staring  at  her,  Sarah 
shivereel.  She  wishe'd  he  woulel  call  her 
seime  eif  those  names  she  knew  he  was 


Ihiiikiiig.  Sill'  wishi'ii  hi'  woulel  spi-ak 
or  slid  I his  I'x  I's  or  mo\  i'  or  elo  an  \ I liiiig 
but  stare'  at  hi'r. 

“Sarah.”  He  eliig  his  fingi'is  into 
lii'r  wrist.  "Sarah,  I'm  going  to  li'll 
xou  just  w hat  I think  of  xou." 

“I  alri'aeix  know.”  Shi'  elieln'l  look 
at  him.  Shi'  elieln’l  moxe. 

“Ao  you  elon'i.  I think  xou'ri'  a 
eloul)le'-e'ro.s.se'r.  \ oil'll  make  a pla> 
lor  anxboely  who  l•e)me's  your  wax. 
Anil  I elon't  like'  it.  In  fail,”  he-  was 
eliggiiig  his  fingi'is  into  both  of  hi'r 
wrists  now,  “I'm  not  going  to  lake'  it 
any  longi'r.” 

Sarah  noeleli'il  miserably.  Thi'ri'  was 
no  reason  why  hi'  shoulel  e•onlinue'  to 
elate  her. 

lb'  bent  ovi'r  hi'r.  Trembling  a 
little'.  III'  pimie'el  sonie'lhing  ovi'r  hi'r 
heart. 

“It's  my  fraleriiitx  |)in,  Sarah,”  he 
whisjieri'd.  “It's  my  fraleriiitx  jiin  so 
that  you  I'aii  never  get  away  from  me 
again.” 

Anil  the  unelerstaneling  moon  elui'ki'il 
bi'liind  a eJonel,  leaving  them  together 
in  the  dark. 


Gompemalion  Gnoucjli 

(f  hat  thoiii>h'jhis  soul  that  waits  a suTotor  turn 
rhan  murky  shade  and  hampered  dust  may  own. 
Should  fail  to  rise  to  the  Celestial  Zone, 

Too  frail  to  rive  its  riammy-jiugered  urn'/ 

H hat  though  this  frame  no  recompense  embrace 
Save  that  of  peace  far-drawn  from  erounine  strife. 
In  immort(dity  that  springs  to  life 
U here  violets  mark  some  gently  heaving  place/ 

II  hat  though  no  flaming  chariot  of  fire 

Call  for  this  waiting  heart/  lias  then  this  mute 

And  scattered  clay  cast  unre(iuited  fruit/ 

I'hough  death  ivere  all-tenacious,  yet  this  hour 
The  brimming  cup  the  passing  pilgrim  sips 
) ields  matchless  nectar  to  the  yielder's  lips. 

CECIL  H.  XI  AHTLN 
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ELLEN  DREW 

Chesterfield’s  Girl  of  the  Month 
currently  starring  in  Paramount's 
"Reaching  for  the  Sun." 


More  and  more  . . . Chesterfield  is  called 


the  smoker’s  cigarette. 


MILLIONS 


FIRST  is  the  word  for  everything  about 
Chesterfields ...  from  the  right  combination  of  the 
world’s  best  cigarette  tobaccos  to  the  most  modern 
manufacturing  methods.  You  will  find  in  Chesterfield 
everything  you  want  in  a cigarette. 


Copyright  1941,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


